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‘‘ MAN, THE KING UNDAUNTED.’’ 


Heralds of Empire 


Being the Story of One Ramsay Stanhope, Lieutenant 
to Pierre Radisson in the Northern Fur Trade. 


By A. C. LAUT 


Author of “Lords of the North.” 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


A story that tells of the days of Charles II., of the refugees of Boston 
Town, of Puritanism and Witchcraft, and of Radisson, that picturesque ad- 
venturer who juggled empires and who changed allegiance as readily as he 





would change his coat. 





A Damsel or Two 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “ The Jessamy 
Bride,” ‘‘A Nest of Linnets,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An officer and a gentleman and a Napoleon of finance are two 
of the types contrasted in Mr. Moore’s interesting story of modern 
London, suggesting some of the “ promotions” and consequent 
entanglements of recent years, involving a tale of loyal friendship 
and love. 


Deep-Sea Plunderings 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” ‘“‘The Apostles of the Southeast,’”’ ete. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Bullen, who has proved himself a past master of deep- 
water literature, affords in these pages a series of brilliant and 
often dramatic pictures of the sailor’s life and adventures. 





A History of the United 
States Navy 


By EDGAR S. MACLAY, A.M., Author of “A History of 
American Privateers,” etc. New edition, in three 
volumes, the new volume containing an Account of 
the Navy since the Civil War, with a history of the 
Spanish-American War revised to the date of this 
edition, an Account of naval operations in the Phil- 
ippines, and the results of the Schley Court of 
Inquiry, with the subsequent correspondence and the 
decision of President Roosevelt. Technical Revision 
of the first two volumes by Lieutenant Roy C. 
SMITH, U. S. N._ Illustrated. 8vo. Each volume 
$3.00 net; postage, 26 cents each volume additional. 
A Complete Review of American Sea Power. The 
United States Navy, 1775 to 1902. 





The History of the 
Louisiana Purchase 


By Dr. JAMES K. HOSMER, Author of “A Short His- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net ; postage, 
12 cents additional. 


The story that Dr. Hosmer tells of the acquisition of the 
western empire included in the Louisiana Purchase presents fresh 
and picturesque phases of a most important historical 
There has been no account of the Louisiana Purchase which is so 
popular and constant in its interest, and the authoritative charac- 
ter of the historian’s work renders the volume indispensable for 
younger and older readers who wish to gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of the personal elements and the historic significance of the 
acquisition of Louisiana. 
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DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
potest for Chte—-29m year will begin September 


86, 190 rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss F. D. HUNTLEY, { Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 


ARIS, No. 20 Rue des Ecoles, France, 
near the Sorbonne and Luxembourg Gardens. 
Mademoiselle JEANNE BLANC and her parents offer a 
comfortable Home to a limited number of young La- 
dies, who wish to perfect themselves in the French 
Language and see something of Paris. Highest refer- 
ences furnished. Address as above, Paris, France. 
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Clark University, 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 





The Collegiate Department of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., will be opened for young men 


Wednesday, October 1, 1902. 


Qualifications for admission will be such as are 
acquired at the best high schools and correspond- 
ing to those of other colleges, Tuition is to be 
free for the first year, $25 for the second, and 
$50 forthethird year. Particulars relative to the 
faculty, courses of instruction, etc., will be an- 
nounced later. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
President of the College. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
Will be held in New York, in the Y.M.C.A. Building, 
cor. 23d St. and 4th Ave, June 23 to 28 inclusive. 
The terms of admission, fees, expenses, and privi- 
leges in any or all departments of the University 
may be learned from DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLETS which may be had on application to 
the Corresponding Secretary, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
and other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will bo examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard cde nar A All information with regard 
to these examinations may be had on — 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambri 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned 
wholly for young women, adding its specialty of House- 
hold Economics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. 
Annex department of household practice a decided 
success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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A Summer Camp for Boys, Ox- 
Camp Oxford. ford, Me. (seven miles from Po- 
land Springs). July and August. end Field-day; 
Nature Study; Tutoring: Coaching Tour through the 
White Mountains. Address A. F. CALDWELL, A.M. 
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Fis hob Labeda 40 YEARS OLD, for 


2 years director of Business College, 3 years Pre- 
paratory Schools, 7 — Instructor (Harvard, Cor- 
nell), last 8 ears Professor of German and French in 
Eastern college, conversant with Spanish and Dutch, 
wishes to change for position with adequate salary in 
or near city. Would accept responsible business posi- 
tion. Conscientious and tireless worker. Interview 
anywhere East of or in Chicago. 

Address Busingss, care of Nation. 





A Ph.D. (CHEMISTR Y) 
with three years’ experience as college instruc- 
tor and two years in technical work, desires a teach- 


ing osition. 
dress Pa.D. CHEemist, care the Nation. 
'M. WEBER, B.D., Ph.D. 


(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale). 
Instructor in Lan es and Mathematics, 355 George 
8t., New Haven, Conn. Coaching for entering any de- 
partment of Yale University a specialty. 


WOMAN DOCTOR OF PHILOSO- 

phy, with abundant experience as a teacher and 

tutor, now private secretary tea college president, de- 

sires an appointment as Professor of Mathematics or 
Dean. Ad ress Pu.D., care of The Nation. 


RADCLIFFE GRADUATE, with 
two years’ experience as teacher in one of the best 
Fea ac ty se 9” A schools in Massachusetts, would like 


to tutor or teach during July and August, 
. . M. V. A., office Natton, 














A COLLEGE GRADUATE (woman) 

experienced in teaching, and now doing postgrad- 

uate work, desires a position for the summer, Will 
tutor, but prefers secretarial work. Address 

B, care the Nation. — 

A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR IN 

English, of successful experience, ond wae nee 





lent recommendations, desires a position. 
care Nation. 
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WORKS AND DAYS | 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Author of «* The Forest of Arden,’’ « My Study Fire,’’ etc. 


Short chapters dealing directly and simply with those aspects of life which have to do with growth, work, 
freedom, joy, and the highest kind of success; informal, familiar talks about the qualities, methods, and atti- 
tude which enable a man to make the most out of himself and to put the most into his life; a book of vital ex- 
| perience, of practical suggestion, and of spiritual inspiration. 

i $1.00 net. 





FASHIONS IN LITERATURE 
By Charles Dudley Warner 





Some of the most interesting of Mr. Warner’s essays, literary 
and social, together with a number of addresses. 


$1.20 net. 


MISCELLANIES 
By Austin Dobson 


A companion to the volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ published some 
years ago, comprising some of Mr. Dobson’s recent efforts in prose 
and poetry, and some of his older work. 

$1.00 net. 
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THE BURIED TEMPLE 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


A new volume of essays in which Mr. Maeterlinck manifests that 


} rare and beautiful philosophy of life, that sensitive perception and 
| remarkable insight, so characteristic of him. 
i $1.40 net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


Sir Walter Besant figured so prominently in the letters of his time 
and possessed such a strong and lovable personality that this story ot 
his life must inevitably appeal to a very large class of readers. 


$2.40 net. 





ELLEN TERRY 


AND HER SISTERS. 
By T. Edgar Pemberton 


An exceedingly interesting biography of the famous English Shake- 
spearean actress, and of her three sisters, Kate, Florence, and Marion, 
who have also appeared in public. 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. 





SISTER BEATRICE 


AND ARDIANE AND BARBE BLEUE 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Two plays by the talented Belgian writer, whose ‘‘ Pelleas and 
Mélisande,’’ as presented by Mrs. Campbell on her American tour, 


has been so kindly received. 


$1.20 net. 





THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
By Edward Clodd 


This is a concise but most interesting biography. It portrays the 
salient features of Huxley’s character, and indicates his attitude to- 
ward the burning questions of his time. 


$1.00 net. 


THE JOURNALS OF HUGH GAINE 
Edited by Paul Leicester Ford 
Editor of ‘‘The New England Primer.” 
2 vols., 8vo. On Japan paper, limited to 25 copies, special net, 


$25.00. On hand-made paper, limited to 350 copies, special 
net, $15.00. 





THE SPORT OF THE GODS 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Author of ‘‘Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ ‘‘Poems of Cabin and Field,’’ etc. 


’ The story of misfortune, unmerited disgrace and humiliation which 
befell Berry Hamilton, an emancipated slave. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








AT THE BACK OF BEYOND 
By Jane Barlow 
Author of ‘‘ Irish Idylls,’’ ‘‘ From the Land of the Shamrock,’’ etc. 


Charming delineations of Irish life and manners interwoven with 
vivid descriptions of localities and scenes in Ireland. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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The Most Notable New Books _ 





JUST READY JUSC READY 








| 
H By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT | By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph.D., 


THe Deer FamiLy 


T. S. VAN DYKE, A, ‘J. STON Professor of Biology and Lecturer on Sanitary Science and 
and D. G. ELLIOTT, the Publie Health in the Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston; 
sometime Biologist to the State Board of Health of Mass. 


The initial volume of THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LI- PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY 

BRARY, edited by Mr. CASPAR WHITNEY. Bound in cloth | 

with special cover design, $2.00 net; half levant, on Van | SCIENCE and the PuBLIC HEALTH 
Gelder hand-made paper, sets only, $7.50 net. | WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION 


| Published May 7. (Postage extra.) 
Illustrated by CARL RUNGIUS. To be followed in the same sp piswitnabianees eames meget ai 
ies “Tp! j ” t presents in a simple, logical form the fundamental scientific 
agin 4 ve Game Birds, by EDWIN SANDYS and principles on which the per practical arts of modern sanita- 
ieee . tion rest, and should be invaluable to members of Boards of 
| Health, City Supts. of Sanitation, and physicians in general. 
| By SANDFORD H. COBB | Published May 7. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 18 cts.) 
| . . , 


Author of “The Story of the Palatines.’’ | 


Tue RisE oF RELIGIOUS | By Miss JANE ADDAMS, 


LIBERTY IN AMERICA | Hull House, Chicago. 


A systematic narrative—never hitherto written—of that ‘DEMOCRACY & SOCIAL ETHICS 


historical development through which the civil law came 


to decree entire liberty of conscience and worship. “To the student of social questions . . . too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the efficiency and ‘inspiration afforded 


|| Published May 7. Cloth 8vo, $4.00 net | by these essays. The book is startling, stimulating, and 


(Postage extra.) intelligent.” — ublic Ledger, Phila. 


| In The Citizens’ Library. Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cts ) 


| By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, | 


Assistant in Harvard Library, Author of “Andrew Jackson,’’ ete. | 
| By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., 


| THE LOWER SOUTH IN | Author of “ A History of Germany in the Middle Ages,’’ ete. 
M i | 
| AMERICAN HISTORY __| A SHorT History OF GERMANY 
The treatment of the entire subject—of Yancy the fire- | Naauiaiad is ll alti tt 
| e Ss 

eater, of the Resources of the Confederacy, of the Ku-Klux ever written ‘on thet feabiect... . It is certainly one to be recom- 
movement—offers a point of view which is as rare as it | mended to the American reader who seeks a better understand- 

is necessary. ing of this great people."—The Courier-Journal. 
Ready May 14. Cloth, 8vo, in press. | 2 vols., cloth, $4.00 net. (Postage 42 cts.) 


CocumBiA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. New Volume. 


The Italian Renaissance in England. Studies. By LEwis EINSTEIN, 16+-420 p. il. 12mo, cl. net, $1.50. 
(Postage 18 cts.) 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


'| By CHARLES MAJOR, | By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ** When Knighthood Was in Flower.’ Author of “ Senator North,’’ “ The Aristocrats,’’ ete 
DOROTHY VERNON THE CONQUEROR 
OF HADDON HALL BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 


STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Illustrated from drawings by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. | 
‘* FULL OF FORCE, vigor, brains, insight and spirit. It is absorb- 


Cloth, 12mo, 369 pages, gilt tops, in decorated covers. ingly interesting,”— Boston Herald, 
$1.50. 
**a romance for lovers . . . the best of the new novels.” 


—Buffalo Express. | By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Red Men and White,’’ “ Lin McLean,’ ete., ete. 


'| By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, THE VIRGINIAN 


Author of “The Grenadier,” “The Grand Mademoiselle,’ etc. A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 


BRINTON ELIOT The love-story of a cowboy and a young Vermont school- 
FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN teacher out in the “cattle country. 
Ready May 21. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | Ready May 28. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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The Week. 


President Roosevelt was quoted, the 
other day, as saying to a friend that he 
was trying to qualify himself for mak- 
ing speeches “on his feet,” without the 
necessity of any preparation. It ap- 
pears to have been a speech of this sort 
which he delivered on Friday night at 
the banquet of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, after his run over to An- 
napolis, earlier in the day, to talk to 
the graduating class of naval cadets. Mr. 
Roosevelt was full of enthusiasm for 
the flag, and, once started on that sub- 
ject, there was no telling where an im- 
pulsive man, making an offhand speech, 
would bring up. It is therefore scarce- 
ly surprising that, after an allusion to 
“the islands of the Eastern seas,” he 
should have remarked that “the repub- 
lic has put up its flag in those islands, 
and the flag will stay there’; and again, 
after he had received much applause, 
“I think you make it evident that you 
intend that the flag shall ‘stay put.’” 
This sort of slap-dash oratory is very 
different from the calm discussion of 
the Philippine problem in the Presi- 
dent’s message last December, when he 
wrote that “we do not desire to do for 
the islanders merely what has elsewhere 
been done for tropic peoples by even 
the best foreign governments,” but that 
“we hope to do for them what has never 
before been done for any people of the 
tropics—to make them fit for self-gov- 
ernment after the fashion of the really 
free nations.” 











We know that the President, counsel- 
led by Gov. Taft, was fearful of the con- 
sequences of collisions with the Moros, 
and went so far as to countermand the 
recent punitive expedition to Mindanao 
—though, unfortunately, too late. And 
the history of Spanish troubles in Min- 
danao for two centuries is before us as an 
open book, in which to read a warning 
against our present course. Naturally, 
Gen. Davis is sure that the “blow” he has 
now struck will bring the Moros to their 
knees. Perhaps it will; but we cannot 
forget the miserable dashing of similar 
hopes and similar predictions for three 
years past. President Roosevelt could 
not help sending his thanks and con- 
gratulations for a fight which he himself 
believed should never have taken place, 
but how topsy-turvy he makes our mili- 
tary standards appear in the eyes of the 
world! Time was when an affair like 
this in Mindanao would have been called 
a mere skirmish by Americans; now it is 
a great “victory,” with eight men killed 
and forty-one wounded. What would 


v 





a survivor of the battles of the Wilder- 


ness think of that? The President 
should remember that there is a foreign 
opinion in this business which we have 
to consider. Other World Powers do not 
get so excited when a few of their sol- 
diers at the ends of the earth are killed 
in a trifling action. That is part of the 
regular business of Imperialism. 


Even if the condemnation of bar- 
barous warfare in the Philippines by 
the Imperialist press is somewhat be- 
lated, we welcome it, as we welcome 
everything that compels Americans to 
give attention to a subject to which too 
many of them have become increasing- 
ly indifferent. Silence, we know, is con- 
sistent with shame, and may be one of 
the signs of its existence; and the fact 
that only a few of the more unblushing 
or foolish newspapers have defended 
Gen. Smith’s policy of extermination, 
shows what the general sentiment is. 
To allege the provocation which our 
soldiers had, is to set up a defence 
which President Roosevelt brushed aside 
in advance. To fall back on the miser- 
able sophistry that “war is hell,” is only 
another way of making out those who 
engage in that kind of war to be fiends. 
It is, besides, to offer an excuse for 
ourselves which we did not tolerate for 
an instant in the case of Spanish 
atrocities. That is our present moral 
humiliation in the eyes of the world. 
We made war on Spain four years ago 
for doing the very things of which we 
are now guilty ourselves. As the Chi- 
cago News pointedly observes, we are 
giving Spain as good reason to interfere 
with us on the ground of humanity as 
we had to interfere with her. Doubt- 
less she would interfere if she were 
strong enough, and thought she could 
acquire some islands inthe virtuous act. 


An interesting side-light on conditions 
in the Philippines was cast in the ad- 
dress of the Chairman at the annual 
meeting in London of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China. 
This institution has branches in the 
Philippines, and the stockholders were 
informed that the managers were “dis- 
appointed at the slow pacification of the 
Philippines, and consequent retarda- 
tion in the revival of trade.” The Chair- 
man went on to observe that, “since the 
advent of the Americans, the volume of 
business has greatly shrunken.” He had 
some hard things to say of the vacilla- 
tion and bad management displayed by 
the United States in its Philippine pos- 
sessions, and came to this conclusion: 
“In the absence of a national determina- 
tion to retain and erploit the islands, 
we feel, as regards our branches there, 
that while there is so much uncertain- 





ty, we must be very circumspect, and 
endeavor to keep our funds as liquid as 
possible.” Here is certainly a new and 
powerful argument for hurrying 
through the Republican bill to “exploit 
the islands.” Gov. Taft says, to be sure, 
that it would be a bad thing to do, but 
English bankers are openly complaining 
that they cannot make any money un- 
less we go on with our exploiting. 


With the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba hardly two weeks off, none 
of our promises of tariff aid for the 
island are fulfilled, or seem likely to be. 
Washington dispatches represent the 
situation as almost completely dead- 
locked, with the Administration bill 
so tied up and delayed that, even if it 
ever passes in some mangled and inef- 
fective form, it will be a practical defeat 
for the President, and a serious disap- 
pointment, if not a disaster, to the Cu- 
bans. The whole controversy would 
seem to have degenerated into a bitter 
quarrel between Havemeyer and Oxnard, 
with Congress simply standing by as a 
helpless spectator. The mortification of 
the President and Secretary Root must 
be extreme as they see their measure 
hung up and substantially abandoned. 
What is most depressing about the whole 
display is its exceeding pettiness. A Gov- 
ernment complacently embarking on Im- 
perial rule does not present an imposing 
figure when it finds itself at the mercy 
of men whose ideas are only those of a 
parish. Much of the official boasting 
we have already done about Cuba has 
been hollow enough, to the attentive 
ear; but if all our brave words and ex- 
plicit pledges in connection with aiding 
the Cubans now fall to the ground, it 
will be impossible for even an unwink- 
ing Expansionist to glow with “honest 
pride” as he contemplates the spectacle. 


The Senate Committee on Relations 
with Cuba had Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
President of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, or Trust, as a witness on 
Thursday, and obtained from him testi- 
mony on two entirely different ques- 
tions, both of which are just now en- 
gaging general attention. The first and 
immediate subject embraced in the ex- 
amination relates to the ownership of 
raw Cuban sugar by the Trust. The 
sole reason for having Mr. Havemeyer 
as a witness at all was to prove that 
the Trust owns, or has a mortgage on, 
the bulk of the crop now ready for ship- 
ment, so that any reduction of the 
duties would be a bonus to the Trust 
rather than to the Cubans. Mr. Have- 
meyer testified that, from January 1 
to April 30, the total Cuban sugar pur- 
chased by the Trust had been 93,000 
tons, of which about half had been 
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shipped and the remainder was stored 
in Cuba. Those 93,000 tons, he said, 
represented all the interest of the so- 
called Trust in Cuban sugars, directly 
or indirectly. The Trust had made no 
advances on sugar held in Cuba. As 
compared with the purchases of Cuban 
sugar by the company in former years, 
this year’s purchases are small. In the 
same period of 1901 it had bought 155,- 
000 tons. About 50,000 tons of the sugar 
bought by the Trust this year still re- 
mained in Cuba, and this was about ten 
days’ supply for its refineries. Here we 
note a discrepancy between Mr. Have- 
meyer’s statement of the holdings of 
sugar in Cuba and that given by Gen. 
Wood on the 2d of April. According to 
the latter authority, the amount so held 
then was only 3,285 tons, but it is quite 
possible that the bulk of the Trust’s 
holdings were purchased after April 2. 
Mr. Havemeyer said also that the Trust 
did not own any sugar plantations or 
lands in Cuba. It had had the intention 
at one time of acquiring such lands, but 
had not carried the intention into effect. 
Mr. Havemeyer gave a list of his pri- 
vate holdings in sugar factories in Cuba 
and in sugar lands. 





Mr. Havemeyer was asked whether he 
did not make a very low price for sugar 
in the Missouri valley last summer, and 
he replied that he did; he had reduced it 
from 41-10 cents to 3% cents per pound, 
and kept it at that price “until we re- 
covered our trade.” His reason for do- 
ing this was that the beet-sugar mak- 
ers had sought to control the market by 
contracts ahead, which he considered ‘‘in 
restraint of trade,” and consequently he 
reduced the price till he had recovered 
the trade. Then Senator Teller, with 
vreat simplicity, asked where the beet- 
sugar men were to sell their product, to 
which the witness made the unfeeling 
answer: 

“I don’t know. That is their business, 
and they won't tell me, because they know 
that if they did I would get at them again. 
I do not propose that they shall control 
the trade; it is all that I can do to take 
care of the American Company’s interests.” 
He added that he had no intention of 
driving the beet-sugar industry out of 
the country, but that he should fight to 
hold hisown trade as long as there was 
a dollar in his company’s treasury. Now 
if competition is the life of trade, Mr. 
Havemeyer was giving the country, or 
at all events, the people in the Missouri 
valley, the benefit of it. If the Sugar 
Trust is a bad thing per se, it could 
scarcely have been regarded as such in 
the places where it was putting down the 
price of sugar to 3% cents per pound. 
It may be said that if the Trust should 
succeed in stopping the production of 
beet-sugar altogether, then it would be 
a real monopoly, and could extort any 
prices it liked for sugar, That does not 
follow, however, since Congress could at 
any time admit sugar from abroad, both 





raw and refined, free of duty. So the 
dangers of a monopoly in sugar are whol- 
ly imaginary, and we have the unwont- 
ed spectacle of a great Trust fighting for 
its life, and giving the country the 
benefits of the most unbridled competi- 
tion at a time when the public is more 
agitated on the subject of monopolies 
than ever before. 


The reply of the Northern Securities 
Company tc the Attorney-General’s suit 
was filed in Minnesota on Monday. Brief- 
ly summed up, it alleges that the group 
of capitalists named in the Govern. 
ment’s bill does not own a majority of 
Northern Securities stock; that there 
are 1,300 separate holders; that no 
agreement exists for voting the stock 
in harmony; that rates on the railroads 
controlled have been lowered since the 
company was formed; that, in fact, the 
two railroads themselves have no arbi- 
trary power over interstate rates; and 
that the Northern Securities was organ- 
ized “merely to purchase the stock of 
those who wished to sell.’”’” An impor- 
tant point of the answer is its reference 
to the purchases by other railways of 
the stock of competing companies since 
the Anti-Trust Law of 1890 was enacted. 
The brief declares: 


“During the eleven years since the pas- 
sage of that act, in many instances the 
stock of a competing railway company has 
been acquired by its competitor, or the 
shareholders thereof; such acquisition in- 
cluding many of the principal railways do- 
ing business throughout the country. This 
has been done without objection from any 
branch of the Government of the United 
States, and has invariably proven beneficial 
to the railway companies concerned and to 
the public.” 





We say this point of the answer is im- 
portant, because it raises a consideration 
which even courts of justice often recog- 
nize. The question, what would follow 
if the decision in this case were to up- 
set the validity of important and long- 
standing investments by such compa- 
nies as the Pennsylvania, the Union Pa- 
cific, and the Southern, is, in the minds 
of conservative financiers, the most seri- 
ous of all. The Attorney-General, fore 
seeing this argument in the answer, un- 
dertook to forestall it by a technical 
allegation of bad faith. The Northern 
Securities, he alleged, “is a mere deposi- 
tory, custodian, holder, and trustee” of 
the stocks in question; it was “organ- 
ized solely to incorporate the pooling of 
the stocks,” and ‘‘no consideration what- 
ever has existed, or will exist, for the 
transfer, other than the issue 
of the stock of the Northern Securities 
Company in exchange there- 
for.” This part of the bill has been rec- 
ognized by all lawyers as the strategic 
point of Mr. Knox’s move. That a 
general denial would be made to it, in 
urgent language, was expected; what 
adds some novel interest, however, is the 
defendant's further answer, that 

“The Northern Securities Company has 





not paid for all the stock of the Great 
Northern Company and of the Northern 
Pacific Company acquired by it in shares 
of its own stock, but, on the contrary, has 
expended upwards of $40,000,000 cash in the 
making of such purchases.” 

This is the first appearance of the 
above mysterious $40,000,000 in the case, 
and, as no details appear to accompany 
the statement cited, it would be prema- 
ture to attempt any explanation now. We 
may observe, however, that the answer 
indicates that this question of cash pur- 
chase is not unlikely to be the centre of 
the legal battle-line. How far the Min- 
nesota brief covers the dictum of the Su- 
preme Court in the trans-Missouri case, 
that “the necessary effect” of a railway 
combination or agreement of the sort 
“is to restrain trade and commerce, no 
matter what the intent was” on the part 
of its authors, is a broader question. 


Whether there is a Beef Trust or not 
—whether there was a valid excuse for 
the recent advance in the price of beef 
or not—the sudden slackening in the 
public demand for the article has para- 
lyzed the cattle trade all over the West. 
From all quarters we hear that there 
is no sale for cattle, hogs, or sheep, and 
that the buyers and packers are tele- 
graphing to their agents not to send 
any more till the yards are cleared of 
stock on hand. This is the fitting an- 
swer to the beef combine. The people 
of the United States have simply con- 
trolled their appetite for beef. They 
have chosen a _ different diet for the 
time being. In the multitude and vari- 
ety of things offered for human con- 
sumption, it is not difficult for a fami- 
ly to reduce its consumption of beef 
one-half without going hungry or suf- 
fering much inconvenience. The result 
of such a change in the habits of the 
community is to throw back upon the 
hands of the Trust one-half of all the 
meats in the markets and in the rail- 
road cars, and upon the drovers and 
ranchmen one-half of all the cattle en 
route to the packers—in short, to pro- 
duce the condition of glut which the 
dispatches teil us exists in Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Denver to-day. 
This lesson will be more salutary to the 
beef monopolists than forty lawsuits 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. It 
may have the happier effect of teaching 
people to economize in the use of an ex- 
pensive article of diet. It is said that 
a F'rench family can live comfortably on 
the food that an American family 
wastes. While this is not universally 
true, there is a large substratum of fact 
in it. 


Increases of wages in various trades 
during the past year have been shown 
in the reviews of the labor market on 
the Ist of May, published by newspapers 
in different parts of the country. Em- 
ployment has also been much more 
nearly continuous than usual during the 
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past twelvemonth. This means that 
more men have had work than is gener- 
ally the case, and that many of those at 
work have received more than the aver- 
age rate of pay. This shows how the 
business activity affects the laboring 
classes. At least, it shows one way in 
which that activity affects them. Many 
men who formerly could not find em- 
ployment can now earn wages, and these 
are, of course, much better off than they 
were. As to those who used to have 
work and now receive more pay for it 
than formerly, a different question 
arises—Does the increase in the cost 
of what they buy exceed their gain in 
wages? If it does, they were better off 
onthe smaller pay, when food and cloth- 
ing also cost them less. As regards 
the class of salarfed men who have per- 
manent employment at the same rate 
of pay, year after year, we suppose 
there can be no question that a “busi- 
ness boom” is a bad thing for them. 
Hard times are really good times for the 
college professor who is sure of his 
place, because his fixed income brings 
him more of the comforts of life in such 
periods than when prices are high all 
around. 


Mr. Bryan has intimated more than 
once of late that he would not be a can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination 
in 1904. If he designed these announce- 
ments as “feelers,” to test the senti- 
ment of the Democratic party, he must 
have been impressed with the plain 
manifestations of relief at the prospect 
of his withdrawal from leadership. At 
any rate, he has apparently decided that 
his best policy is to renounce ambition 
for another nomination, and gave pub- 
lic notice of it at a banquet in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on Saturday night: 

“During his speech Mr. Bryan intimated 
that he would not again be a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination. In referring 
to the subject, he likened himself to 
Aaron, who, he said, assisted Moses in lead- 
ing the children of Israel out of the wilder- 
ness by his public utterances. He said he 
was perfectly willing to let some other per- 
son take the part of Moses.”’ 

Where is the new Democratic Moses? 
That is the question which everybody 
naturally asks, and there would be no 
approach to agreement among those 
who should answer. It is worth while 
pointing out, however, that it has re- 
peatedly happened that men have be- 
come national leaders who were hardly 
thought of as possible Presidential can- 
didates two years and a half before the 
election. It is now May, 1902, and the 
next President will be chosen in No- 
vember, 1904. In May, 1894, Mr. Bryan 
himself was serving his second term in 
the House of Representatives, but it is 
safe to say that not one human being, 
either in Congress or outside it, then 
dreamt of such a thing as his being the 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1896, and becoming so much the master 





of the party organization that no other 
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name than his would be mentioned in 
the convention of 1900. 


The revised budget adopted by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
last week is undoubtedly at first sight 
a disappointment to most people who 
contributed to the overthrow of Tam- 
many last fall. The general impression 
was that there had been such extrava- 
gance under Mayor Van Wyck that a 
reform Administration might save mil- 
lions without impairing the efficiency of 
the government. To find that the re- 
vised budget now adopted, after careful 
study, aggregates $98,619,600, against 
the $97,974,541 estimated by Tammany 
during the campaign last fall, is a 
shock to all except the small number of 
persons who have kept close track of 
developments in the various depart- 
ments since the beginning of the year. 
The truth is, that the public expected 
too much. The estimates made by Tam- 
many last fall constituted what may 
properly be called a ‘trick’? budget, de- 
signed to deceive the people during the 
campaign, and involving the necessity of 
increases this spring, whoever might be 
in power. It is necessary to appropriate 
$500,000 now to meet deficiencies which 
existed last fall, but which were not pro- 
vided for then. Moreover, Tammany had 
allowed such neglect and inefficiency in 
many departments that decent service 
involved heavy expenditures to put the 
plant in good condition, as in the clean- 
ing of the streets, or to furnish proper 
food and care for the city’s wards, as 
in the Department of Charities. That 
$100,000 more must be expended on 
supplies for this latter department than 
Tammany granted means simply that 
common humanity has supplanted brutal 
methods in the support of thousands of 
helpless people. 





It is probably a relief to all concerned, 
including the Italians, that the King’s 
pardon sends the imprisoned officers of 
the United States cruiser Chicago back 
to their ship. The Navy Department 
must feel that the proper response to this 
act of royal clemency is a court-martial 
of the offenders as prompt and thorough 
as may be. At this court-martial, what- 
ever may be said in apology for commis- 
sioned officers who get into a drunken 
fight in a foreign city, will undoubtedly 
be brought forward. For the present we 
have to choose between dispatches which 
differ widely in their contents, but which 
all make out a case highly discreditable 
to officers wearing the uniform of the 
United States navy. We trust that the 
uglier features reported of this drunk- 
ard’s progress in a friendly port—-the 
more odious because among the Italians 
intoxication is almost unheard of—will 
turn out to be untrue; enough will re- 
main, we may be sure, to bring exem- 
plary punishment upon officers who so 
far forgot the traditions of the American 








navy. In this matter the navy, let us 
hope, will show that it is an efficient 


guardian of its own hon 


The Irish question is again thrust 
upon Parliament just at the time when 
the need of relieving that body from 
the petty details of local legislation is 


more keenly felt than ever Mr. Bal 
four has at last got his amended rules 
through the Commons, but, even with 


their aid in expediting business, he can 
not see his way to avoid that hated 
thing—-an autumn session Even leay 
ing out controverted political measure 

like the Education Bill, such an increa 

ing mass of legislation for the constit 
uent parts of the United Kingdom is 
pressed upon Parliament that there are 


fresh demands for some plan to get rid 
of it. “Devolution of Imperial powers 
is the favorite name for the method of 
avoiding a congestion of business at 
Westminster Lord Rosebery declared 
himself for that euphemism in the very 
speech in which he forswore_ Irish 
Home Rule. The latter may yet come 
smelling as sweet, under some other 
name. One can easily imagine Mr. Bal 
four, or, with more difficulty, Mr. Cham 
berlain, consenting to do under the 
guise of “devolution” what they would 
bitterly oppose if dubbed Home Rule. In 
any case, it is universally agreed that 
something must soon be done to save 
Parliament from breaking down under 
the pressure of local business, which 
could be so much better attended to by 
the localities concerned. 

The profound sympathy which is feit 
for the young Queen of Holland is 
heightened by many considerations—-her 
gracious personality, her youth, and the 
too fleeting romance of her marriage to 
a German princeling. ‘The fact that her 
untimely death would leave the succes 
sion to the throne of the Netherland: 
in grave doubt, gives also an unusual 
political significance to the desperate 
hazard of life and death in which she 
now lies. With her the Dutch line of 
Nassau is extinct, and the crown reverts 
to collateral heirs so distantly related 
to the royal line that they could arouse 
no enthusiasm among the Dutch. Fur 
thermore these distant claimants, 
all Germans, would surely be distaste 
ful to the Netherlander for, first 
Germany is suspected not without 


cause, of ulterior designs upon Hol 
land, and next, the Prince Con 
sort has certainly iv his personal ac 
tions, rather heightened than lessened an 


already existing prejudice against the 
Germans. If it were fifty years earlier 
the fixing of the succession would af 
ford a very pretty chance for a quarrel 
among the Powers. As it is, Parliament 
is perfectly capable of choosing a king 
among the numerous remote claimant 
in which case no Prussian would be like 
ly to succeed. 
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“HYSTERIA” IN 1898 AND NOW. 

Col. C. A. Woodruff, speaking on Sat- 
urday in defence of Gen. Smith before 
the court-martial in Manila, alluded to 
“the hysterical public opinion” which 
had brought about the trial of “this 
gray, wounded, victorious general.” It 
was in evidence that the victorious gen- 
eral had given orders to take no prison- 
ers, to kill “everything over ten,” and 
to make Samar a howling wilderness; 
but to object to such measures was mere 
“sentiment,” Col. Woodruff asserted, and 
he added that, though sentiment is an 
“excellent thing,” there is “no place for 
it in war.” 

Now this may be sound military doc- 
trine, on general principles. On such a 
defence Napoleon might have fallen 
back, or the Duke of Alva, or Gen. Wey- 
ler; but no American can possibly make 
use of it. Our mouths are stopped. As 
a nation we solemnly denied the validity 
of such a defence of cruelty in warfare, 
and appealed to the arbitrament of the 
sword in protest against it. We went 
to war with Spain for conducting war 
cruelly. We did not sneer at “senti- 
ment” in 1897 and 1898, when stories of 
Spanish inhumanity and torture roused 
our indignation. Not for a moment 
did we admit that it was “hysteria” 
which set the country aflame with noble 
rage at the reported Spanish atrocities 
in Cuba and in the Philippines. No, 
that was the generous uprising of a hu- 
mane people to put an end to unspeak- 
able abominations. Talk not to us of 
military necessity. Urge no precedents. 
We would listen to none of them, but 
went to war calling men and angels to 
witness that our motives were of the 
purest, and that we resorted to armg 
only because our outraged natures could 
no longer endure the sight of miserable 
beings tortured and massacred by a 
ruthless soldiery. 

It is this great fact, within the mem.- 
ory of all, which puts us out of court 
when we begin to philosophize about the 
necessary evils of war. We deliberately 
renounced any such defence for our- 
selves when we refused to accept it for 
those with whom we were in controver- 
sy. In demanding a better standard of 
others, we bound ourselves to abide by 
it. With what judgment we judged the 
Spantards in 1898, it must be meted to 
us again in 1902. Not for us are the 
apologies to be drawn from that most 
comfortable apothegm, “War is hell”; 
we put them all aside; we would hearken 
to no palliation, and vowed to high 
heaven that the conduct we complained 
of had no justification except on the 
principles of the devil. This is what 
makes {t so impossible for us to come 
into court to-day with clean hands. Our 
own plea we ourselves have derided in 
advance, 

Those Republican newspapers which 
are slowly plucking up courage to ex- 
cuse the inhumanities of our war in the 





Philippines, take much satisfaction in 
reproducing the worst orders ever issued 
by Northern generals in the civil war. 
They recall what Sheridan did in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, what black 
ruin attended Sherman’s march through 
Georgia, and quote with delight Gen. G. 
M. Dodge’s saying of three counties in 
Tennessee that “I believe our policy is to 
burn up these counties,” together with 
Gen. Halleck’s announced determination 
to “punish all whom I can catch, al- 
though I have no doubt there will be a 
newspaper howl against me as a blood- 
thirsty monster.” To all which, we have 
to say that it does not in the least break 
the force of our present self-condemna- 
tion. These very examples from our 
own civil war were cited in 1898 as a 
reason why we should not madly rush 
into conflict with Spain for similar 
bloody incidents of war, but no one 
would pay the slightest attention. Al] 
the citation of precedents, even out of 
our own history, was then furiously 
brushed aside. It will as little avail 
us now. 


Furthermore, we find a strange fatu- 
ity, or an ironic stroke of fate, in this 
reopening of the wounds of the South. 
The Spanish war, we know, wrought one 
of its many blessings in reuniting the 
severed sections of our country. The 
blue and the gray side by side in Cuba 
made the past forgotten, and a true 
union of hearts resulted. After all 
that, there is something sardonic in 
this latest sequel of the Spanish war. 
Northern newspapers are admitting, 
even boasting, that the worst grievances 
of the South against the Federal armies 
were well founded. “Yes,” they are say- 
ing, “we harried you and burned you 
and shot down combatants without 
distinction of sex, as Gen. Halleck put 
it. As Gen. Weyler treated the Cuban 
rebels, and as Gen. Arolas used fire and 
sword in the Philippines, so did our 
armies ravage the South.” Thus has the 
providential Spanish war obliterated all 
ill feeling between North and South! 


Above and beyond all this, we have,, 
fortunately, in the official utterance of 
President Roosevelt a moral and mili- 
tary standard which discomfits all the 
apologists for cruelty. The President 
of the United States, Commander-in- 
Chief of all our armies, has declared 
that torture and massacre will not be 
tolerated under the American flag. No 
matter what the provocation, that of- 
fence will not go unpunished. This Ex- 
ecutive deliverance is what clipped the 
periods of Senator Lodge’s oratory on 
Monday. He undertook to tell the story 
of Filipino cruelty. That this has been 
extreme we do not doubt, though Lodge 
had nothing but the vaguest allegations 
to make. But this has nothing to do 
with the case, and all such Hmping de 
fences as Lodge’s are swept out of ex- 
istence by the single broad assertion of 
the President: “Great as the provoca- 





tion has been in dealing with foes who 
habitually resort to treachery, murder, 
and torture against our men, nothing 
can justify or will be held to justify the 
use of torture or inhuman conduct of 
any kind on the part of the American 
Army.” Senator Lodge seemed to be 
dimly aware that his entire speech was 
snuffed out in advance by that one sen- 
tence. That is the reason, perhaps, why 
he made his oration a specimen of smok- 
ing flax so easy to quench. 





THE PESKY ANTI-IMPERIALIST. 


It is most provoking, we know, for 
Anti-Imperialists to pretend that they 
are still alive. They have been killed 
so often. After 1899 we were to hear 
no more of them. In 1900 they were 
again pronounced dead, although, like 
the obstinate Irishman, they continued 
to protest that, if they were dead, they 
were not conscious of it. Last year 
the slain were slaughtered once more, 
and that time buried as well, with all 
due ceremony. Yet the impudent crea- 
tures have resumed activity during the 
past few months just as if their epi- 
taphs had not been composed again and 
again, 

And the worst of it is that they seem 
to have acquired a strange power over 
the public and over Government. What 
the lonely and ridiculous Anti-Imperial- 
ist was whispering in the closet, a year 
ago, thousands are now shouting from 
the housetcps. The impossible measures 
which the absurd fellow was demand- 
ing have been adopted by the President 
of the United States, and have even com- 
pelled the approval of Congress. When 
Gen. Funston, for example, began his 
blethering, it was the foolish Anti-Im- 
perialists who said that the President 
ought to reprimand and silence him. 
and how the jeers arose! That was just 
like the silly old impracticables—at- 
tacking a popular hero. But presently 
the said hero had a gag forcibly insert- 
ed between his teeth by Executive or- 
der, just as if the Anti-Imperialists had 
been right about it from the beginning. 
It is not necessary to recall the tri- 
umphs of the mistaken beings in the 
whole matter of the Philippine investi- 
gation and of courts-martial for the im- 
plicated officers. Enough to say that, 
in the entire affair, the Administration 
and Congress have acted on the demand 
and as if by the advice of that handful 
of out-of-date and laughable persons, th 
Anti-Imperialists, 


The phenomenon occasions much 
scratching of the Imperialist head. How 
to account for it? Imperialist editors 
and statesmen are puzzled. Their de- 
spised and helpless opponents are ac- 
tually swaying the policy of the Govern- 
ment! It is absurd, of course, really 
quite preposterous, but there stands the 
fact. It is all very fine, and it’s lots of 
fun, to make merry at the expense of 
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wrong-headed people who get in the way 
of national progress, and hope to turn 
back the hands on the dial of evolution, 
but how if they succeed? Prodigiously 
unreasonable, it goes without saying, 
and truly disgusting to the well-ordered 
mind of the Imperialist; but what is 
the explanation? 

Very simple, cocksure brothers of the 
Empire, we assure you. All you have to 
do is to remember that Anti-Imperialism 
is only another name for old-fashioned 
Americanism, and all will be clear to 
you. An American who has a settled 
body of convictions, as to which he is 
ready to speak out at a moment’s notice, 
and which he is ready to apply prompt- 
ly and sharply to every fresh set of cir- 
cumstances that turns up; who with 
his inherited ideas has an _ inherited 
courage, an inherited love of equality 
and of justice; who has also a sense of 
humor which cannot be imposed upon 
by Uncle Sam masquerading in Louis 
Quatorze garments—why, he is a nat- 
ural born Anti-Imperialist, and it is sim- 
ply his Americanism that makes him 
think and act as he does. 

We have had some beautiful illustra- 
tions of this truth in the weeks last 
past. What is the true American way 
of dealing with a rampant military ban- 
queteer like Funston? Or with news 
from the Philippines that makes the 
blood curdle? It is to say on the spot 
what you think, is it not? Well, that 
is exactly what the Anti-Imperialists 
did. It was the other sort who looked 
at each other in wild surmise, wondered 
if they dared say anything at all, kept 
still until shame finally drove them into 
mumbling speech, and acted in all ways 
as if they were the terrified and hunt- 
ed minority afraid to say their souls 
were their own. Is that Imperialism? 
We do not know. We only know that 
it is not Americanism, and that in this 
case, aS sO many times before, the citi- 
zens who first found their voices, who 
first spoke out their honest indignation 
and made their righteous demands, were 
the ones to move public opinion and to 
influence official action, while the pal- 
terers and the apologizers had to come 
shamefacedly after. 

And it is, too, the “ancient humor,” 
as well as the elder stanchness, of 
true Americanism that has been coming 
to its own in the recent successes of the 
Anti-Imperialist cause. What are our 
anxious and solemn Imperialists think- 
ing of when they imagine that Uncle 
Sam has forgotten how to take a joke? 
They gather about the old gentleman 
with attentive flatteries, and keep seri- 
ous faces when he nervously asks them 
how his ermine hangs, and if his crown 
is on straight. All the while he would 
much prefer to have them laugh at him 
openly and tell him not to be a durn 
fool. Mark Twain is showing us to-day 
how true is his descent in the right 
line of American humor by his con- 
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tinued satires on the airs and graces of 
our Imperialists. He speaks in the very 
voice, if not in the numbers, of Hosea 
Biglow, and with all his sarcasm at the 
expense of the high and mighty ones 
who think to arrange all matters of 
statesmanship and of national policy 
without consulting the inquisitive demo- 
crat of field and shop— 


“Wal, it's a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 7 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, 1 vow.” 


This, in a word, is what makes the 
Anti-Imperialist so pesky—he is Ameri- 
can to the core. He has fed on his coun- 
try’s tradition. With him, as with Gov. 
Andrew and with Lincoln, justice does 
not depend upon the color of a man’s 
skin. He cannot distinguish between 
the flag and the principles which first 
set the flag flying. With John Quincy 
Adams he believes that the Declaration 
of Independence is the very Alcoran of 
American political doctrine. And he 
does not in the least mind being in a 
minority. He remembers that the his- 
tory of success is the history of minori- 
ties. Sneers and jeers are alike indif- 
ferent to him, and when the Red Slayer 
thinks to have made an end of him, he 
turns and passes and comes again. He 
is content to bide his time, knowing 
that the road of popular persuasion is 
a long one, though sure in the end, and 
that republics cannot march to their 
goal with “the decisiveness and consis- 
tency of despotism.” Withal, he knows 
how to shoot a dart of ridicule at Im- 
perialist folly as it flies, and derives 
amusement as well as hope from Uncle 
Sam’s humorous appreciation of his 
present plight. This might well be cari- 
catured to-day, as we have heard it sug- 
gested, by a picture of your Uncle rue- 
fully contemplating his Philippine ex- 
tremities, enormously swollen by ulcers 
and boils, and saying with whimsical 
melancholy, “And they call this expan- 
sion!” 


REFORMERS AND APPEARANCES. 

Another version of President Roose- 
velt’s reason for giving an avowed spoils- 
man a lucrative Federal office is furnish- 
ed in a Washington dispatch to the 
Times. It is that Mr. Roosevelt “liked’”’ 
Clarkson. He made him Surveyor of the 
Port because “he knew him to be a big, 
strong man.” It was not a case of yield- 
ing to “importunity”; the President “was 
as much pleased with the idea of mak- 
ing Clarkson Surveyor as were any of 
Clarkson’s Iowa friends.” This explana- 
tion sounds very probable. It puts the 
Clarkson appointment in line with that 
of Murray and Daniels—also men whom 
the President knew to be big and strong. 
Very likely, he is in the habit of calling 
the new Surveyor “Jim,” just as he calls 
the others “Joe” and “Ben.” He could 
not, of course, overlook the fact that 
Ben had omitted to mention that he was 
an ex-convict; but it would obviously 
be drawing it quite too fine for an 
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admirer of big and strong men to re 
fuse to appoint one of them to office on 
account of some miserable little techni- 
cality like having previously been de 
nounced by Mr. Roosevelt himself as 
hostile to decent government. 

Now we are quite ready to believe that 
President Roosevelt's intentions, in all 
this matter of the civil service, are of the 
best. We know that he has fought and 
is still fighting the spoilsmen of his par- 
ty. His general standards of appoint- 
ment are undoubtedly high. But what 
he seems to forget is the fact that good 
intentions cannot excuse a reformer for 
doing things which appear precisely like 
the acts of a spoilsman, and that to jus- 
tify himself by giving exactly the ex- 
planation which a corruptionist would 
advance is only, as Disraeli said of a 
“vindication” offered by Sir Robert Peel, 
“an aggravated avowal of the offence of 
which he was accused.” 


Mr. Roosevelt did not, as Civil-Service 
Commissioner, fight with wild beasts at 
Ephesus without learning that one 
the first excuses to leap to the lips of 
Senators or Representatives, urging un- 
fit appointments, is that they “know” and 
“like” Perhaps the big 
and strong men have not been, as such, 
high in with valetudinarian 
Senators as they are with the athietic 
President; but if personal acquaintance 
and liking are sufficient, why, the worst 
ward-worker that Mr. Roosevelt ever bar- 
red from office was as warmly vouched 
for as Clarkson. Senator Hanna, for ex- 
ample, knows and likes Rathbone. ‘The 
President cannot be more emphatic about 
Joe Murray than Hanna is about his Ohio 
lieutenant, temporarily in controversy 
with Cuban officers of justice. The very 
language used by Mr. Roosevelt about 
his man is employed by spoils-mongering 
Senators to describe the virtues of their 
men. “Why, I know Rathbone,” says 
Hanna, “and a cracking good fellow he 
is.” “I know Sayler,” says Quay of his 
discredited Consul, “and a truer man 
never overcharged the State Treasury.” 
No one would be swifter than the Presi- 
dent to see the hollowness of such a rea- 
son for naming unfit men. But is not 
his own reason in the Clarkson and Mur 
ray cases practically the same? It will 
not do for him indignantly to assert his 
good intentions. Hanna and Quay would 
lay their hands on their hearts and pro- 
fess only devotion to the public good. 
The one question is as to the merit and 
fitness of the nominee; and that can no 
more be settled by warm assurances from 
the White House than from the Senate 
chamber. 

The 
there 


oO. 


the candidates. 


so favor 


sum of our complaint that 
are well-settled principles and 
practices which reformers have contend- 
ed for when spoilsmen were in office, and 
which cannot be waived without scandal 
by reformers when they themselves get 
into office. Take the appointment of 
Murray to succeed Commissioner Mc- 
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Sweeney. Saying nothing now about the 
propriety of removing the latter, why 
should the office have been at once tak- 
en from the competitive class? Appar- 
ently, it was in order to make it cer- 
tain that Murray could get it. His 
ability to pass an examination was 
doubtful, and so the examination was 
abolished for his benefit. Is it any ex- 
cuse for this to say that the President 
had summered and wintered with this 
man, and knew him to be a worthy fel- 
low, even if illiterate? We think not. 
Imagine what Civil-Service Commission- 
er Roosevelt would have said of such a 
proceeding by President Cleveland. He 
would have asked what the rules were 
for, and why the classified service ex- 
isted at all, if an executive order were 
to be allowed thus to break down the 
system for the sake of doing a personal 
favor. 

It is a common temptation of reform- 
ers in office to take their own good char- 
acter and excellent purposes as an ex- 
cuse for doing what they would not for 
a moment tolerate in another. They 
forget the importance of appearances in 
such matters. They think that, being 
good men in office, they can override 
safeguards which were devised to stay 
the hands of bad officials. Thus their 
sole defence is, ‘““‘The others were scoun- 
drels, but we are virtuous.” But that 
is a highly perilous defence. The pub- 
lic will not accept it. If the rules and 
the methods and the standards which 
have been loudly advocated in the name 
of reform, are suspended or abandoned 
by reformers as soon as they get office, 
people will say, and they cannot be blam- 
ed for saying, that reform stands convict- 
ed of being either impracticable or in- 
sincere. None of the reasons of state 
alleged will suffice with this out-of-door 
public. When it President al- 
lowing in himself the thing that he con- 
demned in another, and hears’ him 
speak of the considerations that have led 
him to change his opinion and vary his 
practice, it will with Junius, “My 
this the of a great 
statesman, or the ominous oscillation 
of a pendulum?” 


sees a 


ask 


Lord, is wisdom 


THE BANKS AND THE TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 

The New York Clearing-house last 
week made public certain resolutions to 
the effect that the trust companies, be- 
ing direct competitors of the banks, 
ought to submit to some of the bank 
requirements in the matter of cash re- 
To understand this move, a bit 
of historical retrospect is needed. Every 
reader of financial news is aware .that 
the organization of trust companies has 
been as characteristic an incident of 
the last five years as the formation of 
the industrial Trusts. Taking the State 
of New York alone, the official records 
show that on January 1, 1898, there were 
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incorporated 44 trust companies, with 


total resources of $483,739,925. At the 
beginning of 1902, the number of these 
institutions had risen to 62, and their 
resources to $969,393,644. The name 
applied to these credit institutions de- 
scribes their origin. The law of 1887, 
under which most of them are char- 
tered, empowers them “to act as fiscal or 
transfer agent” of States, municipali- 
ties, or corporations; “to receive de- 
posits of trust moneys”; “to accept trusts 
from and execute trusts” in behalf of 
married women with a separate proper- 
ty, of beneficiaries under bequests, and 
of lunatics and other incompetents. In 
other words, the trust company under- 
took to provide, through a corporation, 
the services heretofore rendered by in- 
dividual executors and trustees. The 
law was wise and necessary; it met a 
very urgent need. 

It was not contemplated by the au- 
thors of the law that these corporations 
should so utilize their powers as to en- 
gage in the business of deposit banks, 
This is one reason why the statute placed 
on them virtually none of the usual bank 
restrictions. They might lend on real 
estate, which a bank is not allowed to 
do; the reason being that mortgages 
may be very proper investments for ex- 
ecutors or trustees. They were not re- 
quired to keep any cash reserve, whereas 
the State or national bank must hold 
from 7 to 25 per cent. Here, too, the 
reason was that to require a portion of 
a trust fund to be kept in idleness 
would be folly. But the law, as it hap- 
pened, was extremely broad. Not only, 
on the one hand, were the companies 
empowered “to loan money on real or 
personal securities,” and “to purchase, 
invest in, and sell stocks, bills of ex- 
change, bonds and mortgages, and other 
securities”; but they were authorized, 
on the other, “to take, accept, and exe- 
cute any and all such trusts and pow- 
ers, of whatever nature or description, 
as may be conferred” upon them. Clear- 
ly enough, the opening of a simple de- 
posit account, subject to demand, was 
the conferring of a trust or power. On 
the basis of this clause the trust com- 
panies have built up their general bank- 
ing business, which now occupies the 
greater part of their activities. The 
companies, having sources of profit not 
open to an ordinary deposit bank, not 
being hampered with reserve require- 
ments, and falling on a period when 
the community was b'essed with an 
abundant surplus, were quick to recog- 
nize their legitimate opportunity. They 
offered to depositors, to whom as a rule 
a bank paid nothing, 2 per cent. or more 
in interest on current accounts. As a 
perfectly natural result, the deposits of 
the New York companies, outside of sim- 
ple trust aecounts, rose from $198,229, 
029 in January, 1898, to $440,718,602 - 
the opening of 1902. 

The position of the banks, as reflected 





in the recent Clearing-house resolu- 
tions, directly raises two questions: 
First, whether, if the legal require- 
ment of a cash reserve is right in the 
case of banks, the trust companies 
should be allowed to dispense with it; 
second, whether the banks are fairly 
treated by a law allowing competitors 
to do the business of banks without the 
bank restrictions. The resolutions, we 
should suppose, are tentative, and for 
the present will do little more than 
bring up the subject for practical dis- 
cussion. No banker contemplates such 
a thing as the instant recall of $25,000,- 
000. cash by the trust companies from 
the banks, to use as a trust company 
reserve. We regard it, nevertheless, as 
highly important that the question 
should have been raised in exactly this 
way. The existing situation has all 
along seemed to us anomalous. It is not 
that the trust companies have been 
misusing the opportunities of the law, 
but that no safe guarantee has been in 
force that they might not do so. It is 
well understood that the companies, 
though keeping virtually no cash in 
their vaults, still hold a reasonable 
sum deposited on demand in banks. But 
this precaution is purely voluntary. 
There is also a rather interesting ques- 
tion as to how far a reserve entirely re- 
deposited in bank would meet the 
needs of a crisis such as that of July, 
1898. Every one knows what figure 
was then cut by New York deposits own- 
ed by Western banks. MBankers are 
equally aware what would have happen- 
ed then to deposits of savings-banks with 
Clearing-house institutions, but for the 
“sixty-day notice’ privilege. There is, 
of course, not the slightest early possi- 
bility of another 1898, with its run on 
depository institutions. But in matters 
of this sort we should be building for 
the future. 

The Clearing-house resolutions suggest 
a possible demand for the maintenance 
of sufficient reserves in the trust com» 
panies’ own vaults. The only right to 
make such a demand, and the only pow- 
er to enforce it, rests in the Clearing- 
house’s grant of its own check-clearing 
facilities. To the trust companies these 
facilities are very essential. Possibly 
they could dispense with them if the 
banks were to make really unjust de- 
mands. If, then, the bank position is to 
be sustained, it can only be because of its 
reasonableness. At all events, a situation 
admittedly exists which needs reform, 
and the alternative to reform through 
the Clearing-house will probably be re- 
form through Albany. We are aware 
that the matter is perplexing, and that a 
right position cannot be reached in a sin- 
gle day. We admit, also, that what the 
trust companies now do, in depositing 
all their cash reserve with the banks, is 
exactly what the joint-stock banks of 
London do with the Bank of England. 
But the Bank of England is a quasi- 
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public institution; it has some special 
privileges of its own, and it recognizes 
its peculiar responsibilities by maintain- 
ingincash some 40 or50per cent. against 
deposits. The New York banks allege that 
they cannot afford to make any such pro- 
vision, and that they cannot rightly be 
asked to do it when aggressive competi- 
tors would be the beneficiaries. This is 
a highly interesting problem, and one, 
we believe, quite novel for this country. 
Our hope is that the trust company 
managers, who are large-minded and 
competent financiers, will themselves 
lend a hand to its right solution. 


THE FREE-LECTURE MOVEMENT. 

The annual dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning of those especially interested in the 
free lecture courses given in the vari- 
ous boroughs of New York, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, calls 
attention to a movement for popular 
instruction and entertainment which is 
of the first importance to the city. So 
quietly has this enterprise been con- 
ducted, and so seldom has it challenged 
public attention, that few people under- 
stand the dimensions which it has reach- 
ed or appreciate the significance of its 
work. 

The schoolhouses used to be closed 
every evening in the week. In the neigh- 
borhood of every building live men and 
women who “have nothing to do eve- 
nings,” and who might be attracted to 
meetings in the schoolhouses if no ad- 
mission fee were, charged. It was be: 
lieved that people could be found who 
would be willing to give evening lec- 
tures in these buildings for nominal 
compensation, so that the expense need 
not be much more than the cost of light- 
ing. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger persuad- 
ed the Board of Education to try the 
experiment in a modest way, thirteen 
years ago, and the hopes of its projec- 
tors were soon justified. From half a 
dozen schoolhouses, the first year, the 
scope of the movement has spread until 
during the past season there have been 
more than one hundred places—school- 
rooms, rented rooms, and halls, the use 
of which was given by the owners with- 
out charge—where systematic courses 
were furnished, aggregating three thou- 
sand lectures, which were attended by 
more than 900,000 people. The experi- 
ment was begun in the old city of New 
York—the present Borough of Manhat- 
tan—but it has been extended so that 
now every part of Greater New York 
shares its advantages. The city Char- 
ter expressly confers upon the Board of 
Tducation the power “to maintain free 
lectures and courses of instruction for 
the people of the city of New York.” 
Every year the sum appropriated for 
this purpose is increased, and no occa- 
sion for criticism upon its expenditure 
has arisen. 

The movement is primarily for the 





education of adults. Children are admit- 
ted to these lectures, which are, however, 
designed chiefly to broaden the inter- 
ests of those who are beyond the school 
age, and whose lives are given to mo- 
notonous labor. The aim is to bring 
such people into touch with the princi- 
ples of science and its recent discov- 
eries, with the results of travel, and 
with the delights of music, literature, 
and art. There are elementary courses, 
designed to give information in a pleas- 
ing way, and others whose sole purpose 
is to follow a definite line of study. At- 
tention is paid to the tastes and pref- 
erences found to predominate in par- 
ticular localities, and it has been found 
that instruction is desired as much as 
entertainment. Courses of lectures are 
arranged in many centres systematical- 
ly: at one, for example, fifty lectures on 
history and literature; at another, every 
Saturday night a lecture on some subject 
in natural science; at a third, subjects 
relating to education. A course on po- 
litical history draws audiences composed 
almost entirely of men; at one on music 
or art women usually predominate. Lec- 
turers note the same faces among their 
hearers week after week, and each year 
there is an increasing number of those 
who show an earnest desire to study a 
subject thoroughly. 

The interest of the audiences is shown 
not only by the steady increase in the 
attendance, but by the voluntary expres- 
sions of delight which are constantly re- 
ceived by those in charge of the move- 
ment. Some of the letters from which 
Dr. Leipziger read extracts last week 
were almost pathetic in the display of 
gratitude. “The majority of us,” wrote 
one, ‘know nothing but paved streets 
and brick walls. Nature stands at our 
doors, but we know nothing of her. 
These lectures give us instruction and 
mental exhilaration.” Another, who has 
attended forty lectures since the season 
opened last fall, writes: “‘A busy and 
often very tired woman, unable to spare 
much time or sight for reading, gives 
thanks for the pleasure and comfort I 
have enjoyed through this means of in- 
struction. I cannot adequately express 
my feelings.’”’” A third tells how hus- 
band and wife help each other to the 
benefit of two courses, the mother look- 
ing after the three small children on 
Monday evenings, and the father taking 
his turn on Thursday evenings. 

The broadening influences of this 
movement are experienced in many di- 
rections. With this new opportunity 
for the teacher to reach the community 
about the schoolhouse, it becomes im- 
portant that the teacher should be a per- 
son able to address an audience of adults. 
With the schoolhouse attracting grown 
people in the evening, it is essential that 
the building should contain a place of 
meeting better suited for men and wo 
men than the benches of the ordinary 
room, and the Committee on Lectures 
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has wisely recommended to the Building 
Committee that in all buildings hereaf- 
ter to be erected by the Board of Edu- 
cation provision should be made for adult 
education, and that an auditorium with 
proper seats for adults should be a fea- 
ture of every such structure. 

Dr. Leipziger offered the following 
practical recommendation: 

“Why not carry this conception of th 
utilization of the schoolhouse even a lit 
tle further? You may walk in portions o 
our city where block after block consist 
of tenement-houses, many of these occu 
pied by hundreds of human beings. Littl 
that is sightly attracts the eye, and yet in 
the midst of one of these unsightly blocks 
one comes upon a splendid school building 
whose doors are closed. It is Sunday. Th 
authorities of this city are now consider 
ing the proper means of grappling with the 
Excise Law—how to recognize the demands 
of human nature and obedience to public 
betterment. You close the saloon. Where 
shall the youth of the city in these crowd 
ed districts gather? Why should not the 
schoolhouse be open on Sunday afternoon 
and people gather in its main hall to listen 
to an uplifting lecture of a biographical, 
historical, or musical nature? Would not 
such a use of our school buildings be jus 
tified ?"’ 


It cannot be denied that this is a per- 
fectly feasible way of making a large 
contribution to the solution of the Sun- 
day problem. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
Paris, April 25, 1902 

The name of the Countess of Albany be 
longs to history in virtue of her marriagé 
with Charles Edward, the Pretender It 
belongs to literature on account of her 
liaison with Alfieri. For these reasons she 
has attracted the attention of many writers 
and become the subject of several books 
We will cite only ‘Die Griafin von Albans 
by Alfred von Reumont (Berlin, 1860), the 
‘Comtesse d’Albany,’ by Saint-René Tall 
landier (1862). Sainte-Beuve traced a por 
trait of her in his ‘Nouveaux Lundis.” We 
must cite also the ‘Countess of Albany,’ by 
Vernon Lee, published in London in 1884, 
and the articles of Mrs. Tomel Finamore on 
“La Contessa di Albany e il suo Carteggio 
Senese’’ in the Rivista Abruzzesa di Scienze 
e Lettere (1892). I have before me a hug: 
volume of 721 pages, just published by a 
new contributor, M. Léon Pélissier, profes 
sor of history at the University of Mont 
peliier. M. Pélissier belongs visibly to the 
new historical “documentary” school. Any 
thing, to the adepts of this school, seems 
valuable as a document; at the head of hi 
title-page he writes: ‘‘Materials to serve for 
the history of a woman and of a society."’ He 
dedicates his work to another documentary 
historian, M. Frédéric Masson, to whom be 
gives the singular title of “Doctor in Na 
poleonic Sciences.” 


The volume is entirely made up of letters 


written to the Countess of Aibany by her 
numerous correspondents from the year 
1806 to the year 1824, which, since 1824, 


have been in the Library at Montpellier 
After the death of Alfieri in 1803, the 
Countess of Albany replaced him with 
Francois Xavier Fabre, a painter who 
was already nearly fifty years old, a native 
of Montpellier; and after the death of the 
Countess, he gave to his birthplace his own 


collection of pictures, as well as the united 
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collections, pictures and papers, of his 
predecessor Alfieri and their common 
friend the Countess of Albany. Alfieri’s 


papers have already formed the subject of 
a complete inventory, made by Mazzatinti 
(1890); Libri once made a very summary 
inventory of the papers of Mme. d’Albany 
and of Fabre. M. Pélissier gives us now 
three hundred and fifty-nine letters written 
to Madame d’Albany by more than ninety 
correspondents. With few exceptions, these 
letters are posterior to the death of Al- 
fieri, and are dated from 1803 to 1824, dur- 
ing the quietest period of her life. This col- 
lection is only a part of several hundred 
letters preserved at Montpellier; but among 
them many have been found of too little 
interest for publication. 

M. Pélissier has not reproduced the let- 
ters of some illustrious persons, published 
already by Reumont, such as those of 
Charles Edward, of Gustavus III., of Pius 
VI., of Madame du Bocage, of Joséphine 
Bonaparte, of Paul Louis Courier, of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and of others. He 
has abstained also from repeating the let- 
ters of Sismondi and Bonstetten given 
by Saint-René Taillandier. He has mani- 
fested the same scruple with regard to the 
Italian writers. This scruple, perhaps car- 
ried to excess, has deprived his work of a 
great part of the remaining interest which 
attaches to the Countess of Albany. He 
has taken the plums out of his own pud- 
ding. 

The letters published by M. Pélissier are 
all printed textually, in unabridged form. 
“In order,’ he says justly, “to understand 
the spirit of a time, nothing is equal to 
the direct contact, to the brutal effect, of 
a document.’’ What will strike the reader 
at once is the cosmopolitan character of 
the correspondence. ‘‘All Europe,” says M. 
Pélissier, ‘‘went through the drawing-room 
of the Countess of Albany, who exercised 
at Florence a sort of intellectual, literary, 
and worldly royalty.”’ ‘“‘The title of Queen 
of England,” he adds in a note, ‘‘which she 
preserved in such a singular manner, cer- 
tainly helped to confer on her this domina- 
tion over people and to make her be- 
lieve in it.” Another characteristic of this 
voluminous correspondence is its inco- 
herence. The personality of Madame d’Al- 
bany was not so commanding that she could 
remain always the principal character in 
the letters of her correspondents. They 
generally speak less of her than of pass- 
ing events and of their own interests. 
“Chosen, as they were, rather promiscuous- 
ly in the various groups with which she 
mingled in Paris and in Florence, she does 
not seem to have cared to establish any 
ties between them.” 

The final characteristic of the correspon- 
dence is, some exceptions made, the in- 
tellectual mediocrity of the authors, This 
candid avowal might perhaps be turned 
against M. Pélissier, and he might be ask- 
ed why he took so much trouble to bring 
to Hght letters which he finds devoid of 
interest. He would answer you that the 
documentary school to which he belongs 
has its own rulcs; that even the medi- 
ocrity of the familiar friends of the Count- 
ess of Albany is a trait which must be re- 
membered by those who wish to appreciate 
exactly the value and the political impor- 
tance of her salon and of her influence. 


“Mediocre, incoherent, cosmopolitan, 


these writers are nevertheless interesting. 
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They are interesting because they are medi- 
ocre; because they have painted themselves 
in an epoch which, as time goes on, imposes 
itself more and more vividly on the pas- 
sionate curiosity of history; because they 
have candidly told their daily impressions, 
their banal little lives—shown hearts with- 
out greatness, hopes without an horizon, 
hatreds without beauty. They are medi- 
ocre, like any of us. They are men; and, 
as they are sincere, they are social types, 
representatives of an epoch.” 


There is one trait which you will find 
in all these correspondents, one common 
tie: it is the spirit of opposition to the 
Napoleonic system. They all, more or less, 
discuss the merits, the faults of the Em- 
peror. A great evolution was producetl by 
the fall of Napoleon, and by the close of 
the long period of war which began at the 
time of the French Revolution and ended in 
1815. M. Pélisser will have it that after 
1815 a great fusion of ideas took place, and 
he thinks that he finds a proof of this in the 
preoccupations of the correspondents of 
Madame d’Albany. 

“Hatred of the Empire,” he says, “‘creat- 
ed a community of sentiment between the 
peoples; and out of it naturally arose a 
European, an international policy. The 
cosmopolitan society formed of the former 
adversaries of Napoleon had in the fore- 
front of its concerns the principles of the 
Holy Alliance, the defence of tradition and 
of legitimacy, the defence of public order 
in all countries. In presence of these great 
objects the particular events of each coun- 
try lost something of their local interest 
for those citizens of the world, who ex- 
amined them chiefly as symptoms and 
manifestations of the great currents of in- 
ternational ideas. Thus it was that the 
reactionaries (and Madame d’Albany and 
her familiar friends were of their number) 
followed with equal curiosity the struggle 
of the legitimist and conservative spirit 
against the ‘party of disorder’ in each 
country: in England, the trial of Queen 
Caroline and the troubles at Manches- 
ter; in Spain, the insurrection of the 
Cortes, and the Trocadero expedition; in 
Naples, the movement del Ventuno; in the 
East, the first movements of Greek inde- 
pendence; in France, the parliamentary 
quarrels and the assassination of the Duke 
de Berry; in Europe, the acts of the Holy 
Alliance and the sessions of the Con- 
gresses.”’ 


On all these events Madame d’Albany 
was perpetually informed in her Casa del 
Lung’ Arno. She wrote to Sismondi: “I 
am at my window, looking out on passing 
events.”” In what spirit did she judge them? 
We could form a reasonable judgment of 
this question only if we were in possession 
of the letters she herself wrote in answer 
to her correspondents. But we do not pos- 
sess them, and it is to be supposed that 
many have been lost or destroyed. I know 
from the son of one of Madame d’Albany’s 
correspondents, who owns many of her let- 
ters, that she was a very exact and very 
prolix writer. She used to use very large 
quarto paper, covering as many as five or 
six pages with her handwriting. It is prob- 
able that the appeal which M. Pélissier 
makes to the families of the numerous ac- 
quaintances of Madame d’Albany will be 
heard, especially since, after nearly two- 
thirds of a century, there is now a sort of 
prescription which would allow their publi- 
cation. We may, therefore, hope that some 
day or other M. Pélissier may be able to 
give a sequel to his present work. 

In a letter written to Mme. d’Albany by 
Mme. de Genlis, we read: 

“T have the advantage of knowing you so 


well! People paint themselves much better 
in genuine letters, written with the stroke 








of a pen, than in works of the imagination. 
We can judge Mme. de Sévigné with certain- 
ty, while ‘Zaide’ and the ‘Princesse de 
Cléves’ can give us only favorable prepos- 
sessions of their author [Mme.de Lafayette]. 
Hence it is, madame, that the charming let- 
ters of yours which I have read, have in- 
spired in me feelings which could not be pro- 
duced by all my printed pages.” 


Mme. de Genlis was a great flatterer, at 


times, but she was certainly not a bad judge 
in literary matters. 


Correspondence. 





THE ETERNAL LAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Some fourteen years ago, a biting 
satire on the Spanish administration ap- 
peared in Madrid under the title of ‘Fili- 
pinas in their own Juice.’ As the Filipinos 
have now got out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, is there no way of persuading the new 
cooks that they are working to their own 
detriment? I have now lying before me a 
collection of stories written by Joaquim 
Manoel de Macedo during slavery times un- 
der the title of ‘As Victimas-Algozes’ 
(Victims-Executioners). The eminent Bra- 
zilian novelist shows us how the mere pres- 
ence of victims (slaves) has a demoraliz- 
ing influence on their owners themselves, 
so that in the end the victims practically 
become the executioners of their masters. 
Mars is the friend of lies, and the compro- 
mises to which it is necessary to resort in 
order to keep the Filipinas in subjection 
make their acquisition dear at any cost. 

I had some compunction about saying this, 
but there are moments when it is very hard 
to keep silence. 

*Aydmepvov, ovd’ ei méAexvy ev xepotv Exwv 
péddroe Tis eis TpaxHAov éuBadrciv enor, 
ovyjoopar Sixaa y’ avremeiv éxwv. 


Yours very respectfully, oF. F. 


May 3, 1902. 





MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Students of local government in 
America find much interest in an ordinance 
passed March 4 last by the Village Council 
of Winnetka, Ill., which establishes the 
referendum principle in matters relating to 
corporate franchises and the issue of bonds 
payable out of the municipal treasury. Ad- 
ditional significance is attached to this 
movement because of the fact that the vil- 
lage is a suburb of Chicago, inhabited 
largely by persons doing business in that 
metropolis. One need scarcely be remind- 
ed, moreover, of the dual system of local 
government that has long obtained in IIli- 
nois. The New England people who set- 
tled the northern part of the State brought 
with them the plan of town government, 
with its democratic ideals and possibilities, 
while southern Illinois, with its county 
system, still reminds one of the influence 
of Virginian colonists. The “town meet- 
ings” accordingly gave Winnetka voters 
opportunities for discussing all matters af- 
fecting the general welfare of the com- 
munity. No less fortunate has been the 
elimination of party lines in questions of 
local importance. Hence, in point of fact, 
long before the adoption of the ordinance 
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in question the citizens enjoyed not 
only the right of having certain im- 
portant questions decided by popular 
vote, but the right of initiating legis- 
lation as well. 

This combination of the referendum and 
the initiative appears to have worked sat- 
isfactorily so far. The village now owns 
its own water plant and lighting equip- 
ment, and, through its Village Council and 
other local boards, is governed by its hest 
citizens, who serve without compensation. 
One of the most influential of these says 
that he thinks “Winnetka is the best gov- 
erned municipality in the country.’”’ The 
following excerpt from the recent ordinance 
prescribing the methods of local legisla- 
tion in Winnetka may therefore prove of 
some value to those interested in the sub- 
ject: 


“1st. Before the passage of any ordinance, the 
Council] shall order such ordinance engrossed by 
the Village Clerk in the proper book and posted 
in three of the most public places in said Vil- 
lage, to wit: On the Village Bulletin Board on 
Elm Street, just East of the C. & N.-W. R. R. 
tracks, on the Village Bulletin Board on Oak 
Street. just West of the C. & N.-W. R. R. tracks, 
and on the Village Bulletin Board near the Lake- 
side Depot. 

“2d. Any ordinance which shall grant or 
create any franchise or franchises or valuable 
rights, or provide for the issue of bonds payable 
out of the general funds of the Village other 
than the issue of bonds for the payment or re- 
tirement of existing bonds, shall be submitted 
to the legal voters of the Village prior to its 
passage. 

“3d. No ordinance shall come before the Coun- 
cil for passage until five days after the posting 
of the same, and if prior to the expiration of 
said five days a petition signed by at least 
fifty of the legal voters of the Village be pre- 
sented to the Village Council requesting that 
such ordinance be submitted to a vote of the 
people, then it shall be the duty of said Coun- 
cil to so submit said ordinance as hereinafter 
provided. 

“4th. No ordinance which shall have been 
submitted te a vote of the people in accordance 
with the above provision shall come before the 
Council for passage until the result of said 
vote has been declared in open Council. 

“Sth. If said vote shall consist of a majority of 
the registered votes at the last Village election, 
then it shall be the duty of the Council to abide 
by the decision thereby expressed. 

“6th. When an ordinance comes up for pas- 
sage, it shall be again read before the Council, 
and a yea-and-nay vote taken on the same. 

“Section 4. The passage of any ordinance shall 
require the concurrence of a majority of all the 
trustees elected. 

“Section 5. All ordinances shall, within one 
month after they are passed, be published by 
the Clerk, posting copies of the same for five 
days in three of the most public places de- 
scribed in Clause 1, Section 3, of this ordinavce. 

“Section 6. The manner of referring any ordi- 
nance to the citizens, unless otherwise requested 
by petition signed by at least fifty of the legal 
voters of the Village, shall be as follows: 

“A Printed copy of the ordinance shall be 
mailed by the Village Clerk to each regis- 
tered voter of the Village, with a num- 
bered blank on which the voter can regis- 
ter his vote over his signature. This to be 
filed with the Village Clerk within five 
days after having been so mailed, but the 
seals to be broken and the result declared 
only in open Council at its first meeting 
held after the expiration of said five days.”’ 


It ought to be added that the population 
of the village is about 2,000, and that the 
Winnetka system, sc to speak, grew out of 
an attempt made some years ago by the 





village trustees to grant a forty-year fran- 

chise to a local gas company. 
Respectfully yours, B. J. RAMAGE. 
SEWANEE, Tenn., April 22, 1002. 


THE BREAD TAX IN ENGLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Anent your editorial of April 17 on 
the new British grain duties, the follow- 
ing from the Times weekly of September 17, 
1901, may interest your readers. 

At a meeting held last September in the 
offices of the Colony of Victoria, London, 
the results of a test of South Australian 
flour were submitted. A sack selling for 
$4.62 yielded 100 quartern-loaves, which at 
11 cents per loaf amounted to $11 (11 and 
12 cents are usual prices for quartern- 
loaves). This left $6.38 to cover baking, 
working expenses, and profit—a liberal al- 
lowance for these items is $3.60—or a mar- 
gin of $2.78. A tax, therefore, of 10 cents 
per hundredweight, or 17.4 cents for every 
100 loaves, less than one-fifth cent per loaf, 
would not of itself necessitate any increase 
in the selling price. The Coéperative Bak- 
ing Society further undertook to bake and 
deliver fifty sacks of this flour weekly for 
$3.60 per sack.—Yours truly, 

J. W. HAMILTON. 

St. Pau, MINN., April 28, 1902. 


AN ART PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Str: I have read with much interest 
your article entitled ‘““A Reference Library 
of Art Reproductions.” I have thought that 
some of your readers might be interested 
in a brief account of what the Norwich 
Free Academy has done, on a small scale, 
in exactly the line which the writer of 
your article recommends. 

With the Norwich Free Academy are con- 
nected the Slater Museum, an excellent 
library of 12,000 volumes, and an Art 
School. There was, therefore, a special 
incentive to devise means by which pho- 
tographs might be turned to the greatest 
use. Our library possesses about 2,000 pho- 
tographs illustrating the departments of 
painting, architecture, and sculpture. There 
are twice as many photographs of paint- 
ings as there are of buildings, and twice 
as many architectural photographs as 
there are photographs of sculpture. 

All the photographs are catalogued, and 
the cards for each of the three classes are 
arranged in separate drawers. The cards 
are so written that not only the name of 
the artist, but also the place where the 
original is found, and the school to which 
the work belongs, can all be referred to. 
The result is, that, in a wonderfully com- 
pact form, one has under his hand the best 
illustrations of the whole field of art in 
its three great divisions. The entire num- 
ber of our photographs is a little less than 
2,000; the cost, not including cases, has 
been about $3,000. 

The cases are placed in the closest 
proximity to the catalogue, and it is an 
instantaneous matter to put one’s hand 
on any photograph which one needs. It 
has been a source of satisfaction to find by 
actual experience that our comparatively 
inexpensive collection has been sought for 
use in some of our large cities which had 
nothing that corresponded to it. 
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The undersigned will gladly furnish 
further information to any one who may 
desire it in regard to our photographs, the 
cases in which they are contained, or any 
other matter.—Yours very sincerely, 

ROBERT P. Keer 

Norwicu, Conn., April 30, lvoe 


AN AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of April 17, Mr. H. E 
Shepherd corrects Professor Fliigel’s im 
pression that his is “ the first attempt to 
outline the earlier history of a British 
Academy,” and gives some important addi- 
tional references. Permit me to draw at- 
tention to yet another treatment of the sub- 
ject. In Prof. O. F. Emerson's ‘History 
of the English Language’ (1894), pp. 90-95, 
most of Professor Fliigel’s instances are 
given, along with several others, notably a 
proposition made by Edmund Bolton in 1617, 
more than thirty years before the earliest 
passage cited by Professor Fliigel. 

It may be of interest at the present time 
to note that the proposition to establish an 
Academy in this country is of considerable 
antiquity. In the Boston Evening Transcript 
of February 28, 1896, Mr. Albert Matthews 
called attention to a letter written to the 
President of Congress by John Adams from 
Amsterdam in 1780, and quoted the follow- 
ing passage: 

“Most of the nations of Europe have 
thought it necessary to establish by public 
authorities institutions for fixing and im- 
proving their proper languages. I need not 
mention the academies in France, Spain, 
and Italy, their learned labors, nor their 
success. But it is very remarkable, that 
although many learned and ingenious men 
in England have from age to age projected 
similar institutions for correcting and im- 
proving the English tongue, yet the govern- 
ment have never found time to interpose in 
any manner. The honor of forming 
the first public institution for refining, cor- 
recting, improving, and ascertaining the 
English language, I hope is reserved for 
congress; they have every motive that can 
possibly influence a public assembly to un- 
dertake it. 1 would therefore sub 
mit to the consideration of congress the 
expediency and policy of erecting by their 
authority a society under the name of ‘The 
American Academy for refining, improving 
and ascertaining the English Language.’ "’ 
(Works, vii., 249-251.) 

Mr. Matthews further quoted this amusing 
passage from a letter written by Adams to 
a friend a few days later: 

“After congress shall have done it, per- 
haps the British king and parliament may 
have the honor of copying the example. 
This I should admire. England will never 
have any more honor, excepting now and 
then that of imitating the Americans.” 
(Works, ix., 510.) 

I am, sincerely yours, 
W. A. NEILSON. 


CamMBripar, Mass, April 22, 1902 


REGARDING “MOAT.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Dr. 8. A. Green last November call- 
ed attention in the Nation to the local use 
in Groton, Mass., of the word “moat” as 
applied to certain brooks at their junction 
with the Nashua River. As Dr. Green's 
query concerning the origin and currency 
of moat appears to have elicited no re- 
sponse, I submit what follows: 

Manifestly “moat” meaning hill or em- 
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bankment is inapplicable to the thing call- 
ed moat in the folk-speech of Groton. The 
thing described is a confluence, what the 
men of old time termed ‘‘a waters’ meet.” 
Moat signifying a trench filled with water 
is a technical term used in connection with 
works of fortification, and does not fit the 
facts given so well as “‘mote,’’ a meeting or 
meet. 

Stormonth’s “nglish Dictionary has: 
“Mote n. mot; also gemote, in Anglo-Saron 
times, a meeting, as in the Witenagemot, the 
assembly of wisemen.’’ Ward-mote and 
folk-mote are instanced. It may be added 
that, in the City of London, the meeting 
of the freemen at which Councilmen are 
elected is called ‘‘ward-mote”’ to this day. 
The Century Dictionary and Skeat (Ety- 
mological Dictionary) both treat mote as 
an obsolete form of moot, meaning meet- 
ing or assembly. 

Numerous archaic compound words in 
which mote or mot signifying ‘‘meeting”’ 
occurs might be given; a few must suffice. 
Gomme, in ‘Primitive Folk-Moots,’ speaks 
of a Motestowhill near Stoneleigh where 
the socmen held meetings. Worsaae, in his 
‘Danes and Norwegians in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales,’ says: ‘‘A document of the 
year 1258 conveys a gift of some ground 
in the suburbs of Dublin in Thingmotha 
(from mote, a meeting). The Thing place 
was near the present site of Dublin Castle, 
the name of the surrounding parish was ‘St. 
Andrew de Thengmote.’’ Stubbs, in his 
‘Constitutional History of England,’ vol. i., 
p. 481, notes the existence of tunscipesmot, 
township-meeting, shire-moot, hundred 
moot, and portmanmot, court of portreeve 
in boroughs. Vinogradoff, in ‘Villainage in 
tngland,’ cites sockemanemot and frankhali- 
mote. Although Stormonth, Skeat, and the 
Century Dictionary all cite various kindred 
forms of mote in Anglo-Saxon or the Scan- 
dinavian tongues, none of them notices the 
use of mote or its Norse equivalents in 
the sense of junction or confluence. But 
Cleasby’s ‘Icelandic-English Dictionary’ 
has the following: 

“Mot (Anglo-Saxon gemot; Old English 
mote or moot in ward-mote; Danish méde, 
Swedish mot and méte) a meeting. 

“2, As a Norse law term; in Norway a 
mot was a town meeting and is opposed to 
thing, a county meeting. 

“3. A joint, juncture; ar-mot a meeting 
of waters, also a local name. [Compare 
Latin Confluentia, Coblentz.]"’ 

According to Bjorkman’s ‘Svensk-Englesk 
Ordbok,’ méte means confluence as well as 
assembly. Aa in Norwegian 
and Danish and A in Swedish signify a small 
river or streamlet, and we have in Swedish: 
rivermouth, A river brink, 
Astrand, riverbank, as well as Aafiord and 
famot in Norwegian. Aamot means ‘a 
meeting of waters” and “confluence.” (See 
‘Engelsk-Norsk Ordbok.’) 
According to the ‘Dictionnaire des Bureaux 
de Poste’ (Berne, 1895), Aamot, near Dram- 
men, and Aamotsdal, near Skien, are post- 
offices in Norway. Map 95, g. 6 In the 
‘Century Atlas’ shows Aamot, in the prov- 
ince of Hedermarke, Norway, on the Glom- 
men River. 

Wateramect, where the Combe Park Water 
Joins the East Lyn River, a few miles above 
Lynmouth in Devonshire, 
known the Doone country. 
Bagworthy Water is a stream in the same 
region. Watersmeet is found in Johnston’s 
Atlas, 1889 (see Devonshire), and on the 


meeting or 


; ‘ 
Amun, Abryn, 


Geelmuyden's 


Sngland, is well 
to tourists in 





North Devon sheet, i. ¢., No. 27, of the 
maps of the Ordnance Survey. Again, Wa- 
tersmeet appears as the name of a town 
in Michigan (see Map 22, C. 5, Century At- 
las). Is water used as a synonym of brook 
or river anywhere in this country? Moore, 
in his Irish Melodies, sings of the “Sweet 
vale of Avoca,’ where ‘‘the bright waters 
meet.’” The waters whose meeting (mote) 
forms the Avoca (which is Celtic for ‘“‘meet- 
ing of the waters,’’ according to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia), are the Avonbeg, or little 
river, and the Avonmore, big river. 

The Celtic Avoca and the Norwegian 
Aamot appear to be closely synonymous 
with the Devonshire watersmeet. One is in- 
clined to ask whether aa or mote occurs in 
the folk-speech of Devonshire, or of any 
other English county in which Norse in- 
fluence is traceable. Maps of the Lake 
country present so many ‘waters’ and 
“becks” that one is led to think that aa 
or mote may still survive in the folk-speech 
of Cumberland or Westmorland. 

It is likely that ‘‘mote,’’ and not ‘‘moat,” 
is the correct form of the word cited by Dr. 
Green, and that it was brought over sea 
from an early home of the Angles. Pos- 
sibly there are other motes or meets in 
New England, but I have searched many 
maps for them in vain; nor have I found 
a mote on any map of East Anglia, or 
Friesland, or Denmark. 

EDWARD M. HARTWELL, 

Boston, April 23, 1902. 








Notes. 


A volume containing the Physical Papers 
of the late Henry A. Rowland of Johns Hop- 
kins University is to be issued under the 
editorial direction of President Remsen and 
Professors Welch and Ames. The several 
articles reprinted from magazines and jour- 
nals number sixty in all. The memorial ad- 
dress of Professor Mendenhall and a portrait 
of Professor Rowland will further enrich 
the volume, which may be had for five dol- 
lars, subscribed in advance of publication 
by orders sent to Prof. Joseph S. Ames, 
Baltimore. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, who have taken 
over from Silver, Burdett & Co. the com- 
plete works of Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
will publish shortly ‘The Kindred of, the 
Wild,’ a book of animal life by this author, 
illustrated by full-page drawings by Charles 
Livingston Bull, and in October his ‘Bar- 
bara Ladd: A Novel of Early Colonial 
Days.’ 

Immediately forthcoming from the W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston, is ‘What Gladys 
Saw,’ a nature story, by Frances Margaret 
Fox. 

A new novel by Henry James, ‘The Wings 
of a Dove,’ and a novel of theatrical life by 
Clara Morris, ‘A Pasteboard Crown,’ are in 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A new volume of poetry by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson will be issued directly by the 
Century Co. 

The Oxford University Fress will soon is- 
sue the first volume of Mr. C. Oman’s ‘His- 
tory of the Peninsular War,’ extending 
from the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the 
battle of Corunna, 1807-1809. The title of 
this work to existence after Napier les 
chiefly in the political aspect of events. 

No. 11 of the Riverside Art Series 








(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is devoted to 
‘Tuscan Sculpture.’ Early Tuscan Sculp- 
ture would have been a more precise title, 
for, as Miss Hurll had devoted a previous 
volume to Michelangelo, she does not touch 
upon his work again, nor is any mention 
made of his contemporaries and successors. 
A more inexplicable omission is that of 
Ghiberti, who was certainly one of the first 
artists of his own or any time, and whose 
influence on both sculpture and painting 
was enormous and has not yet ceased. Miss 
Hurll’s text deals, as usual, more with 
subject than with art, but some esthetic 
appreciation is attempted. That her books 
will be useful in schools we have no doubt. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s book on ‘The Bases 
of Design,’ first published in 1898 (Bell- 
Macmillan), is now issued by the same pub- 
lishers in a new and cheaper edition. 
There seems to be no change in picture or 
text, the smaller form being arrived at by 
cutting down margins without reducing the 
size of the illustrations. The printed page 
is, however, a trifle shorter, and the type 
has been entirely reset, necessitating a 
new index, which is somewhat fuller than 
the old. The marginal notes have been 
abolished, and replaced by running head- 
ings and titles under the cuts in the ordi- 
nary manner. If the book loses some of its 
beauty, it loses none of its usefulness. 

In ‘American Masters of Painting’ (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.), Mr. Charles H. Caffin 
has attempted what, so far as we know, has 
not been attempted before, a serious criti- 
cal examination of the art of thirteen 
American painters. His list is, on the 
whole, a good one. Gilbert Stuart seems 
hardly in place, unless the list were to be 
made exhaustive. The others are all contem- 
porary artists, or nearly so, and we find 
no fault with Mr. Caffin’s inclusions, and 
only wonder at some of his exclusions. One 
does not understand why William Hunt 
does not accompany George Fuller, or why 
Thayer and Dewing have not their place 
beside George De Forest Brush. We cannot, 
however, much blame a writer for the 
choice of that of which he shall write: the 
important thing is what he finds to say of 
his chosen subjects, and the fault we find 
with Mr. Caffin’s writing is that his point 
of view is too exclusively literary. He 
writes well enough; he discusses tempera- 
ments and the nature of personalities; 
everything flows along in a pleasant enough 
way, and one feels, for the moment, that 
something of importance is being said. And 
yet, when all is done, one has no greater 
insight than before into the nature of the 
art which these men have produced. We 
do not ask for discussion of technicalities, 
but merely for such sympathy with and un- 
derstanding of the painter’s point of view 
as shall make it vivid to us. That is what 
we do not get from Mr. Caffin, and it is 
doubtful if it ever has been got from one 
not himself a painter. 

‘The Domain of Art’ (London: Murray; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) contains 
six lectures delivered as Slade professor 
of fine arts in the University of Cambridge 
by Sir W. Martin Conway. The lecturer 
has evidently taken his function to be not 
the teaching of art history or art theory, 
still less the teaching of technical matters 
or the creation of artists, but the sugges- 
tion to men of general culture, who are also 
likely, many of them, to be men of wealth 
and influence, of some notion of the nature 
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of art and of the motives of artists, and 
some idea of the ways in which wealth and 
influence and general culture can be used 
for the true encouragement of art. His 
six subjects are ‘“‘Artist and Amateur,” 
“The Art of Living,”’ “Art Criticism,” ‘“‘The 
Practical Value of Art,” “Art History,” 
and “The Succession of Ideals,’”’ and on 
each he finds something valuable to say. 
The lectures on criticism and on the study 
of art history are those that we have found 
the most interesting. In the first, the au- 
thor takes the view that no one but the 
artist has any right to attempt technical 
criticism, and that even in criticism of 
content the only good criticism is that 
which praises and explains, not that which 
condemns. “No one is sensitive to every 
kind of beauty,’’ and the beauty may be 
there though the critic has not seen it. 
Where he can see beauty, let him act as 
intermediary to interpret it to the public, 
that they may see it also. In the same 
lecture are some good remarks on the evils 
of modern exhibitions and competitions. In 
the second there is good discussion on the 
management of museums, with advocacy of 
a Museum of Photographs, from which we 
have recently quoted at some length. 

Prof. David G. Ritchie, having collected 
a number of his essays and lectures which 
have been printed in various periodicals, 
now publishes them in a volume entitled 
‘Studies in Political and Social Ethics’ 
(Macmillan). This author is a disciple of 
T. H. Green, and is perhaps a clearer writer 
than his master. His criticism is of a high 
order, especially when he is laying bare the 
weak spots in systems that he dislikes. His 
constructive ability appears to us less 
marked, and many of his strictures might 
be turned against himself. His aversion to 
what he supposes to be represented by the 
maxim ‘‘Laisser faire’’ is so extreme as 
to lead him to scoff at the advocates of ar- 
bitration and the opponents of militarism, 
and to put him in the position of commend- 
ing war. Those who have read his sys- 
tematic work will notice little that is novel 
in this volume; others will find it stimulat- 
ing reading. 

Of the making of college-song collections 
there is no end. Hinds & Noble, who, some 
time ago, published ‘Songs of All the Col- 
leges,’ have in press ‘Songs of the Western 
Colleges’ and ‘New Songs for College Glee 
Clubs,’ Their latest issue is ‘Songs of the 
Eastern Colleges,’ which contains the old 
favorites, together with many new songs. 
There are 185 in all, and no one who ex- 
amines the collection will complain of a 
lack of variety. 

Following the example of W. H. Cum- 
mings of London, Dr. James M. McLaughlin, 
director of music in the Boston public 
schools, has prepared a brief book on the 
‘Elements and Notation of Music’ (Ginn & 
Co.). The chapter on Expression is little 
more than a dictionary of terms, with a few 
pages on tempo; and it is odd to find a 
chapter on conducting (which concerns very 
few musicians) preceding the chapters on 
intervals and scales. Apart from these fea- 
tures, the book may be commended as a 
useful little manual for teachers and pupils. 

Among recent publications of G. Schirmer 
are ‘Exercises in Melody-Writing,’ by Dr. 
Percy Goetschius; a new vocal score of 





Flotow’s ‘‘Martha,’” with an introductory 
essay, by H. B. Krehbiel; and a collection 
of ‘ftudes for the Pianoforte’ edited by 


Piast iin tse 


Rafael Joseffy. 
are usually occupied chiefly with harmony 


While musical text-books 


and counterpoint, Dr. Goetschius ital- 
icizes his opinion that “the prime ob- 
ject of all theoretical study in mu- 


He thinks the 
best results will be gained by beginning his 
course of studies as early as the age of 
twelve or thirteen; but he has made no at- 
tempt to adapt his style of teaching, which 
ponderous, that age. 
The musical illustrations are, however, very 
copious, and this will help students over 
many difficulties. Flotow’s opera still holds 
its own on the stage, and, with Krehbiel’s 


sic is, or should be, melody.” 


is technical and to 


erudite and gossipy introduction, will ap- 
peal anew to pianists and singers of old- 
fashioned taste. As for Mr. Joseffy’s col- 
lection of ‘Etudes,’ it would be impossible 
to speak of it too highly. Mr. Joseffy, un- 
fortunately, has but seldom played in pub- 
lic in recent years; but he has taught regu- 
larly at the National Conservatory, and has 
thus ascertained what is most needful to 
students of the pianoforte. Chopin is rep- 
resented by three études, Moscheles, Czer- 
Henselt, Schlézer, by 
one each. The studies are carefully finger- 
ed, and the editor's helpful notes are print- 


ny, and Schumann 


ed on the same pages as the music. The col- 
lection is, of course, only for advanced stu- 
dents. 

Now that the opera singers are gone to 
Europe, not to return till next November, 
the admirers of the prima donnas, tenors, 
and basses will have to content themselves 
with Gustav Kobbé’s chatty ‘‘pictorial 
souvenir’ entitled ‘Opera Singers,’ and 
published by R. H. Russell. It is a great 
improvement on all its predecessors. While 
written in a gossipy style, without any at- 
tempt authentic in re- 
gard information, the 
facts being derived from the singers them- 


criticism, it is 
biographic 


at 


to its 


selves. There are also glimpses of life be- 
hind the scenes and of incidents ‘‘on the 
road,’ which will interest the large class 


of music-lovers whose curiosity concerning 
the personality of singers seems to be in- 
satiable. 


‘Wild Life of Orchard and Field,’ by 
Ernest Ingersoll (Harper & Bros.), dis- 


cusses in a general way the habits of birds 
and small mammals. The illustrations are 
from excellent photographs, and the text is 
highly instructive, showing the author’s 
wide acquaintance with the literature of his 
subject. He is occasionally careless in 
minor statements, however, as where he 
permits himself to say that butcher birds 
seldom eat the mice that they have caught 
and impaled. He writes entertainingly of 
the homing powers of animals, and of the 
nest-building and migration of birds, and 
characteristic winter, 
and spring birds the Eastern States; 
treating at length of swallows, orioles, the 
sparrow, and the flicker. Among 
mammals, he describes with considerable 
detail the different species of mice and 
squirrels common in New York State, and 
takes up the woodchuck, the the 
short-tailed shrew, the the 
muskrat. He goes outside the verte- 
kingdom, and writes profitably of 

There is an interesting chapter 
the general effect of the advent of 
civilization on the birds of North America 
Mr. Ingersoll says that the displacement of 


describes summer, 


of 


song 


opossum, 
weasel, and 
also 
brate 
snails. 


about 


forests by hay and grain fields and weedy 


pastures, the introduction of orchards, gar- 
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dens, and farm-yards, with their accom- 


panying insects, the provision of com. 


fortable shelter for certain species, and the 
destruction of hostile animals have in 
creased the number of singing birds east 
of the Mississippi 

‘More Tales of the Birds.’ by W. Warde 


Fowler (Macmillan), may p: 


scribed as containing less about the bird 
than about peopk It is a collection of 
pleasant English stories, in each of which 
some bird has an important place but 
the bird’s life is closely linked with hu 
man lives, and in most cases gets its main 
significance from them. For example, on: 
of the best stories, “The Last of the Bar 
ons,”’ centres the reader's interest, not in 
the old kite and his mate, late survivor: 
of a race that was threatened with ex 


termination through the zeal of odlogists 


but in the needy collector, who received a 
liberal offer for a clutch of kite’s eggs, 
and was forced, against his conscience, to 
rob this pair at the risk of extinguishing 
a species ‘The Sorrows of a House Mar 


tin’’ contains more ornithological informa 
tion than any other tale, describing, as it 
does, the martin’s perils in migration 
struggles for food, difficulties in house 
building, and fights with its enemies; but 
all the stories have something from the 
life histories of the bird related in an 
untechnical, accurate way Mr. Fowler's 
art of story-telling has blemishes He of- 
ten resorts to the worn device of making 
birds talk, and sometimes shifts unwiss 
ly his point of view. In the story of a 
lark’s nest on the field of Waterloo, his 
imagination does not rise to his subject. Yet 
the book is decidedly readable, and will 
interest young people in the birds that It 
describes 

In an address delivered before the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, and recently printed 


with the title of ‘L’Expansion Exotique des 


Littératures Européennes au XIX®* Siécle’ 
(Brussels: Hayez), Prof. Paul Fredericq 
of the University of Ghent discus an 
important and somewhat novel phase of 
the growth of modern literaturs Consid 

ering the various European l\iteratures, he 
finds that six of them have developed be 

yond the confines of the continent in which 
they were born—English, in North America, 
India, and Australasia; Spanish, in South 
America and Mexico; Portuguese, in Brazil 

French, in Canada and elsewhere; Ru an 
in its vast Asiatic po sions and 
Dutch, in the East Indies and South Af 

rica. It is the contention of M. Fredericq 
that to these six the future belongs, and 
that such literatures as German 


Polish 


and Scandinavian must in the end perish 
because they lack the reserve force yp 
sessed by the others Moreover ir t he 
centres of civilization move with the seats 
of empire, London will have to give way 
to New York or Melbourne, Madrid to 
Buenos Ayres, Lisbon to Rio Janeiro, and 
Amsterdam to Batavia or Johannesburg, in 
the development of their respective If 
eratures. M. Fredericq shows considerabl 
knowledge of the foreign growth of Euro 


pean culture, but he fails into several er 
rors of detail De Quincey, for example, 
is classed among American writers of 
prose, and Hubert Howe Bancroft is con 
fused with his more distinguished name 
sake, George Bancroft 

The ninth volume of the “Oeuvres Com 


plétes de Christiaan Huygens,” in the suimp- 
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tuous edition put forth by the Holland 
Scientific Society, is now being placed in 
the hands of subscribers. It includes the 
correspondence between Huygens and his 
friends, and, one may add, between the 
friends of his friends, so far as relates to 
his main interests, from the year 1685 to 
1690. Apparently another volume will com- 
plete the correspondence, three or four ad- 
ditional volumes being required to con- 
clude the works. One notices in this vol- 
ume a slight waning of interest in dis- 
covery and an increase of interest in spec- 
ulation natural to an old man. The con- 
struction of lenses, the Saturnian system, 
cbhronometry, horology, in some degree 
give place to the theory of curves, general 
algebra, and the calculus, the wave theory 
of light, and the constitution of the uni- 
verse. While his study is still a sort of 
clearing-house of scientific information for 
the whole of Europe, Huygens’s interests 
are somewhat fewer, and his range of cor- 
respondents smaller. Newton and Leibnitz 
appear in only a few letters, though they 
always illuminate the horizon. Huygens’s 
visit to England yields only a single let- 
ter, but echoes of the visit are heard 
through the remainder of the volume. His 
eagerness to see the ‘Principia’ is note- 
worthy. He has a batch of criticisms on 
the third book in June, 1687, although the 
manuscript of that volume was not exhibit- 
ed to the Royal Society until April of that 
year, and not printed until July. The vol- 
ume is adequately illustrated, and has the 
usual copious indexes, sixty-five pages in 
all. 

The third instalment of Herr Von 
Brandt’s ‘Thirty-three Years in Eastern 
Asia’ has appeared, completing the work 
(Leipzig: Georg Wigand). The first two 
have already been reviewed in our pages, 
and the dritter Band calls for no further 
notice than to say that the veteran diplo- 
matist gives herein a summary, very full, 
clear, and fair, of Christian missions, the 
opium question, the various episodes and 
treaties, of the Russian-Chinese incidents, 
of French-Chinese relations, of the audi- 
ence question, and of the interrelations of 
China, Korea, and Japan down to 1893. There 
is no reference whatever to recent German 
movements in the Far East, of Germany’s 
seizure of Kiao-Chau, and of her tremen- 
dously costly colony. This omission will un- 
doubtedly disappoint many readers; but 
then, Herr Von Brandt professes to give 
only “reminiscences,’”’ and he prints on the 
forefront of his pleasing work, ‘China 
1875 bis 1893."" Hence he can rightly ex- 
cuse himself from entering into what is 
problematical. Germany's past is at least 
secure. 

The magnificent Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 
1855, will soon be accessible to the ordinary 
tourist. The section of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway from Buluwayo to that river is ex- 
pected to be opened next year. A great 
steel bridge, having one span of 500 feet, 
will carry the line across the falls. A rail- 
way exploration party has been dispatched 
over the railway route beyond the falls, as 
far as Lake Tanganyika. 

The progress of Egypt during the past 
year, says Lord Cromer, in his annual re- 
port for 1901, has been ‘‘steady and normal.” 
The sound footing on which the fiscal sys- 
tem has been placed is demonstrated by a 





surplus of $10,000,000, notwithstanding the 
Sudan expenditure was over $2,000,000. The 
means of transportation by both rail and 
road have been improved and extended, and 
the principal irrigation works are nearly 
completed. Slavery, the corvée, and the 
coorbash are practically abolished; the 
army is well organized, and there are new 
prisons, reformatories, and hospitals. The 
peasant is being freed from the grip of the 
money-lenders, and “‘a very great impulse 
has been given to educationin all its branch- 
es.”’ In other words, “‘the foundations on 
which the well-being and the material pros- 
perity of a civilized community should rest 
have been laid.’’ Lord Cromer dwells at 
some length on the methods adopted to pre- 
serve the temples at Philw, which will be 
partially submerged every year when the 
reservoir at Assuan is finished. In regard 
to the Sudan, which ‘“‘naturally lags behind,’’ 
he says “the point of chief importance has 
been to avoid any serious fiscal or adminis- 
trative errors.’’ The Government “endeavors 
to carry out the ordinary principles of civil 
administration through the agency of a 
number of carefully selected officials, most 
of whom are military officers.”’ In a refer- 
ence to the Government contracts for mate- 
rials, there is the statement that ‘‘the con- 
tracts placed in the United States have been 
disappointing; none were placed there in 
1901.” 

The tentative excavations made by the 
Berlin Royal Museum in Miletus have been 
so promising that a special organization has 
been effected in the German capital to push 
this work energetically. fnough funds have 
been secured to buy the whole penin- 
sula on which the city stood, and which is 
now covered with vineyards, corn-fields, and 
cottages. The newly acquired territory in- 
cludes the wbole western half of the old 
city, together with portions of the necropo- 
lis, the “sacred way’ that led up to the 
Apollo temple, as also the entire hill up- 
on which the theatre was situated, and 
the harbor, at the entrance of which are 
found two colossal lions of marble, the re- 
cently uncovered marketplace and public 
halls one hundred metres in length, and 
some fine Roman fountains, together with 
other ruins and remains. The whole terri- 
tory belonging to the Germans covers one 
million square metres. 


—Senator Lodge contributes to the May 
Scribner’s some impressions made upon him 
by his visit to Russia, last summer. While 
he takes pains to express his dissent from 
the extreme to which the economic inter- 
pretation of history is inclined to go, yet 
he regards the economic feature as the 
element of most importance in forecasting 
the future of Russian development. The 
power of rapid expansion has been dem- 
onstrated, as well as the power to control 
the various peoples brought under her do- 
minion. The point of weakness seems to be 
the inability to develop profitably the 
immense natural resources which her ter- 
ritorial growth has placed within her pow- 
er. Senator Lodge’s use of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, in comparison with pri- 
vate railway enterprise in the United 
States, as an index of the economic inef- 
ficiency of the Russians, is hardly fair. 
What field of public improvement in this 
country, national, State, or municipal, is 
free from a record of wastefulness, in- 
efficiency, and corruption? The race which 





from its low position of two centuries ago 
has produced the Russian leaders and the 
Russian power of to-day, certainly has 
great possibilities in itself, as well as in 
its lands and its mineral deposits; and its 
geographical position is such that it can 
afford to wait. The most important ques- 
tion is whether it can turn the corner 
toward political freedom and intellectual 
development of the masses without a dis- 
astrous military revolution. The most in- 
teresting feature of Dr. Gilman’s conclud- 
ing chapter of reminiscences is his tribute 
to Sidney Lanier. A German pathologist to 
whom Ephraim Keyser’s bronze bust of La- 
nier was shown merely uttered the words, 
“Hm, tuberculosis.” ‘‘Christlike!’”” was the 
comment of another visitor, who had some 
knowledge of Lanier’s life and work. Will 
E. Low makes an interesting comparison 
of Victor Galland, Paul Baudry, and Puvis 
de Chavannes, raising the problem of the 
true relation of decorative art to architec- 
ture. 


—The theory that the Anarchist is simply 
an ordinary criminal, to be “stamped out” 
by repressive legislation drastic in propor- 
tion to the enormity of his crime, receives 
judicious and forcible criticism in the cur- 
rent Atlantic from the pen of William M. 
Salter. It is an appeal to reason which 
legislative bodies ought carefully to con- 
sider, but they will doubtless go on enact- 
ing laws which, if in existence, would not 
have affected in the slightest degree the 
cases of Presidential assassination in the 
past, and the effect of which in the future 
must be simply to increase the substratum 
of anarchical opinion from which such as- 
sassinations spring. Mr. Salter’s best pos- 
itive suggestion is the necessity for the 
most scrupulous attention to law and jus- 
tice on the part of our law-makers and 
executives themselves. Somewhat akin to 
Mr. Salter’s paper is Miss Vida D. Scud- 
der’s study of ‘‘A Hidden Weakness in our 
Democracy.” It is a renewed and well- 
enforced presentation of the old thought 
that the one half knows not how the other 
half lives, with a keen recognition of the 
impossibility of really successful demo- 
cratic government and society under such 
conditions; decidedly ‘“‘pessimistic” if it is 
unalterably decided to go on hurling that 
term at any one who sees evils clearly, 
feels them deeply, and is ready for an ear- 
nest effort to root them out. J. Laurence 
Laughlin pleads for a higher commercial 
education as a legitimate part of the mis- 
sion of our universities. What is wanted 
is not the shallow work of the ordinary 
“business college,’’ but such a broad and 
deep course as will possess genuine cul- 
tural value, and fit the mind of the student 
to grasp and solve the intricate and ever- 
changing problems of commerce as they 
arise. Thomas Sergeant Perry’s appre- 
ciation of John Fiske is good reading for 
the thoughtful college student who is de- 
bating the question whether there igs any 
longer a place in the world for the scholar 
who insists on retaining breadth as well as 
depth in his ideal. 


—Mr. Edmund Gosse, in the current Cen- 
tury, assigns to Swinburne a somewhat pe- 
culiar position. He is at once “the sum- 
mit of our contemporary Parnassus,” with 
absolutely no serious question of his claim 
to preéminence since the death of Tenny- 
son, and yet “is very little discussed nowa- 
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days, takes no part in the movement of lit- 
erature, and is almost wholly without in- 
fluence.”” This neglect he considers but a 
passing mood of an idle, sensation-loving 
world of letters. Mr. Swinburne exists, like 
a snowclad mountain rising out of the plain, 
and the Mahomets of criticism will sooner 
or later go to the mountain. The 
reader’s attention is called, with apparent 
gratification, to the fact that “more than 
thirty years have passed since Mr. Swin- 
burne definitely and finally relinquished 
the amatory paganism of his adolescence.” 
The second group of his poems, filled with 
the fervor of political revolution, under the 
influeuce of Mazzini, suffers from the fact 
that political revolutions in the direction 
of republicanism are not popular at pres- 
ent. “It is not merely that the revolutions 
so melodiously heralded have not taken 
place, but that after thirty years there is 
virtually nobody left who wishes that they 
had.” Even the poet himself seems to have 
fallen away from the faith. Hopeless as it 
is to make people care for such poetry 
now, yet Mr. Gosse regards this group as 
containing some of the best poetry ever 
written, destined to rank sooner or later 
with the best of Shelley, Leopardi, and Vic- 
tor Hugo. A strong point is made of Mr. 
Swinburne’s close relation to the great body 
of poetry preceding him: he has studied his 
JEschylus and Shakspere, is a direct dis- 
ciple of Shelley, is ‘‘linked as with chains 
of gold to Isaiah and to Aschylus, to Catul- 
lus, and to Milton, to the Latin and Proven- 
cal, and French and English poets ina long 
sequence that scarcely closes with Baude- 
laire and Victor Hugo.” 


—J. Scott Keltie, in the May Harper's, 
gives a brief outline of the results achieved 
by Sven Hedin in his last voyage of explo- 
ration in Central Asia. Dr. Hedin has had, 
apparently, a very successful trip. His new 
maps cover several hundred sheets, includ- 
ing a very full representation of the Yar- 
kand River from Lailik to Yangi-Kul, ‘‘one 
of the most detailed maps which have ever 
been made of any river outside Europe,” as 
he himself calls it. In geographical descrip- 
tion, meteorological observation, etc., the 
bulk of material secured is far in advance 
of that of his former trip, and Dr. Keltie’s 
opinion of the worth of this material is very 
high. Curiously enough, Dr. Hedin’s first 
news of the great outbreak in China reach- 
ed him in the form of messages from home 
expressing grave concern for his personal 
safety. The article of William Carmichael 
McIntosh on “Marine Fish-Destroyers” is 
an entirely unsuccessful attempt to prove 
the uselessness of legislation to maintain the 
fish supply, on the ground of the enormous 
destruction of food fishes by the various 
monsters of the deep and by one another. 
The myriads of fish devoured by their own 
kind contribute to the growth of those that 
remain and to the production of myriads 
more, while the wasteful methods of man 
have no such results. That good fishing- 
grounds have been sadly depleted by human 
hands in recent times is a proposition too 
well supported by evidence to be success- 
fully denied. It proves little to say that 
the extinction of no species of food fish has 
taken place in modern seas. The difference 
between a bounteous supply and a point far 
short of extinction is a very wide, and in 
some cases economically a very important, 
difference, Dr. Raymond Dodge of Wesley- 





The Nation. 


an University contributes an article on the 
motions of the eye in the act of vision, in- 
cluding some practical suggestions on the 
danger to the sight involved in the unwise 
use of the eyes on street cars or other means 
of conveyance in rapid motion. The Easy 
Chair makes Opdycke’s translation of Cas- 
tiglione’s “Il Cortigiano” the text for some 
gentle but effective satire against the ten- 
dencies growing out of our new position as 
a “World Power.” 


—We commented last week on the reve- 
lations concerning the origin of the ‘‘Mon- 
roe’’ Doctrine, made from the Adams ar- 
chives at Quincy, Mass., by Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford. The paper forms a part of 
the forthcoming Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical which Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams contributes a re- 
vision and expansion of his Madison address 
touching “John Quincy Adams and Eman- 
cipation under Martial Law.’ The con- 
nection of this subject with that of the 
Monroe Doctrine is not simply the name of 
John Quincy Adams, but the principle o% 
freedom which he represented, both in his 
espousal of the cause of the independent 
American governments and in his opposi- 
tion to slavery and its extension. As early 
as 1819 we find among the papers of Mr. 
Adams declarations prophetic of the con- 
flict concerning slavery and its downfall. 
As early as 1820 he predicted that a war four 
the dissolution of the Union must result in 
“the extirpation of slavery from this whole 
continent.”’ In 1836 he advanced his fa- 
mous doctrine, which was amplified in 1842, 
that slavery might be abolished by the 
President of the United States in the ex- 
ercise of the war This doctrine 
was revived in the discussions of 1861. It 
was used by Mr. Sumner in a speech de- 
livered before the Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention on the 1st of October in 
that year. It was embodied by Mr. Whiting 
of Boston, then solicitor of the War De- 
partment, in a pamphlet published by him in 
the summer of 1862. on the ‘War Powers 
of the President,’ months before the 
issuance of Lincoln's preliminary procla- 
maticn of the 22d of the following Septem- 
ber. Its part in persuading President Lin- 
ecoln to exercise these powers is well knowr, 


Society, to 


power. 


some 


and his emancipating pen may truly be said 
to have been guided by John Quincy Adams. 
The correspondence which Mr. C. F. Adams 
has appended is of very great value in 
contrasting the ex-President’s anti-slavery 
theory with that of the abolitionists, who 
gave him a direct support which he frankly 
withheld from them. This contrast is not 
of course, now first revealed, but it has, 
perhaps, never been so compactly set forth. 
The paradox is, that the statesman wno 
would not lift a finger—on behalf either of 
the slave or of the Northern conscience in 
revolt against the pro-slavery compromises 
of the Constitution—to disturb ‘‘the Union 
as it is,” and strenuously opposed any 
movement calculated to disturb it from 
these points of view, was irresistibly im- 
pelled to precipitate disunion and civil war 
in defence of Northern liberties against the 
encroachments of slavery. The Southern 
fire-eaters were under a similar compulsion. 
The abolitionists alone cut loose from tne 
Constitution, and, both as patriots and as 
Christians, saw their duty ‘‘steadily 
saw it whole.” 


anol 


—A new volume in the series of ‘“‘Hand- 





books to the Great Public Schools” (Mac- 


millan) is Mr. Reginald Airy’s ‘Westmins- 
ter.” It has the characteristic features of 
its predecessors—the time-tables, the esti- 
mate of school expenses, the description of 
school sports, the explanation of school 
slang. But it has also an account of the 
one institution peculiar to Westminster, 
the Latin play; and the specimen Mr. Airy 
gives of the celebrated Epilogues, crammed 
full of “topical” allusions in Latin and 
English, is a pleasing example of scholarly 
ingenuity. The yacht race figures thus, in 
1893: 


Exoptata d'u quaesivi pocula—frustra: 
Nam vigilant, vigilant—litore {n Americo! 


In vain the capture of the Cup I planned; 
Their Vigilant’s prevailed —in Yankeelan: 

The one thing conspicuously absent from 

this handbook is the list so prominent tn 

all its 

boys. 


predecessors, of distinguished old 
Is this mere accident, or is it the 
fact that Westminster has for years been 
relatively This is a ques- 
tion we can hardly expect its eulogist to 
answer, but to an outsider it would cer- 
tainly seem as if the situation of the school 
in the heart of a great city were a grave 
disadvantage. It 
whether Dr. 
to the 
after a successful experience at a school 
of a very different type, will succeed in 
giving a fresh start to the venerable and 
His appointment 
is a sign of the times, and we may look for 


unsuccessful? 


remains to be 
Gow, who has recently come 


seen 
headmastership of Westminster, 
picturesque foundation. 
some changes in the school programme, If 


nothing else. 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
LANDSCAPE. 


OF ENGLISII 


The Scenery of England and the Causes to 
Which It Is Due. By the Rt. Honorabie 


Lord Avebury, F.R.S., ete The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1902. 
The idea of writing a book which should 


describe the 
plaining the forces 
it what it is, 
existing landscape its peculiar character, is 
an excellent one. 
cially suited to an age in which the con- 
of nature is and in- 
creased facilities for travel enable persons 
know the 


scenery of a country by ex- 
that have 


aud have given to the 


and causes 
made 


It is, moreover, one spe- 


scious love growing, 


of moderate means to learn to 
they far better 
than in any previous time. Every feature 
in a landscape is due to causes which can 
most of them 


countries inhabit or visit 


be discovered and explained 
physical causes, a smaller number economic 
or historical. But of these causes very few 
would occur to the ordinary traveller, while 
the way in which combined to 
produce the actual visible effects would still 
les3 present itself to his unaided mind. The 
persons are, indeed, who reflect upon 
the things with which they have been fa- 
miliar from childhood. An intelligent 
stranger visiting England is more likely than 
an Englishman born to ask himself what 
produced the distinctive features of English 
landscape. 

The book before us is well planned and 
executed so far as its scientific 
side. The author competent 
knowledge of English geology and climatol- 
ogy, and doubtless 
mastery of botany also, though he scarcely 
touches that side of the subject. Five- 
sixths of the treatise is devoted to an ex- 


they have 


rare 


regards 
shows a 


possesses a sufficient 
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amination of the geological causes which 
have moulded the hills, valleys, and plains 
of England. It begins by a brief but sufi- 
cient sketch of the rocks of the country and 
their distribution, dwelling particularly, as 
is right, on the latest and superficial de- 
posits of the Quaternary period, which form 
so large a part of the soil. After describing 
the general configuration of England and its 
the European Continent, of 
which it formed a part at no very distant 
date (possibly, indeed, since the appearance 
of man), the author proceeds to deal with 
the coast line, showing why some parts are 
bold, others flat, what causes have enabled 
the to encroach on the land at some 
points, and the land to gain on the sea at 
These changes have been great— 
greater, in proportion to the size of the 
island, than those which have affected the 
coast line of the United States. Four chap- 


relations to 


sea 


others. 


ters are then devoted to mountains and 
three to rivers. These are the best parts 
of the book. It would be impossible to 


criticise in detail the theories advanced re- 
garding the origin of mountains, for some cf 
these theories are still matter of contro- 
versy among geologists, and nearly all of 
them require a certain measure of technical 
knowledge to be mastered. But the descrip- 
tion of English rivers, and the way in which 
their courses have been formed, is more 
within the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader, and is full of interest. The process 
by which a river bed and a river valley are 
excavated is investigated, the way in which 
rivers transport solid matter, the action of 
floods, the growth of Geltas, the changes of 
river courses, the formation of terraces, th+ 
occurrence of waterfalls or rapids at partic- 
the instances of subterranean 
water-courses, the relation of rivers to the 
various strata which they traverse—all these 
topics are handled in an intelligent and gen- 
erally lucid way. 

In particular there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the comparative antiquity of the 
chief rivers of Southern and Middle Eng- 
iand; a discussion based on a consideration 
of the condition of the country in remote 
geological times. It has been suggested 
that the Thames as we know it now is a 
less important stream than it once was. In 


ular points, 


the days when the lias, oélite and chalk cov- 
ered the whole of Western England (from 
which they have now largely disappeared by 
denudation) as far as the palmwozoic moun- 
tains of Wales, the Thames may have drain- 
ed an area to the northwest of its present 
basin which has subsequently been annexed 
by the Severn, then a much smaller stream; 
and its northern tributaries, such asthe Cher- 
well, which joins it at Oxford, may also have 
at that time come down from points further 
to the north than their present sources. The 
arguments for this view, which Lord Ave- 
bury himself adopts, are too intricate to be 
here set forth, but they seem well founded, 
and are presented in a manner which is in- 
structive, because it helps us to conceive of 
the way in which secular processes operate 
to change the surface and aspect of a coui- 
try equal are 
devoted to explaining the remarkable cases 
in which, in several parts of ‘eastern and 
southern England, rivers cut their way 
through ridges of hills instead of following 
what would seem, taking the surface of the 
country as it now exists, to be the natural 
line of discharge. 

Another chapter examines the causes that 


Several pages of interest 





produce lakes, and deals at some length 
with the theory which attributes not a few 
of them to glacial erosion. This doctrine 
has been disputed of late years as regards 
not a few of the instances formerly ad- 
duced, including the great Italian lakes at 
the southern foot of the Alps. Our author 
gives reasons for thinking that it holds true 
of many of the British lakes, though ad- 
mitting that in some cases a moraine ac- 
cumulated at the end of an old glacier is 
no less a cause of the lake than is the ice 
excavation of its basin. He observes, as 
indeed many a traveller must have observ- 
ed, that lakes are a vanishing element in 
the landscape of the earth. Many have 
been filled up or have disappeared by desic- 
cation. Many are being filled up to-day. 
Hardly any new ones are being created, 
hardly any existing ones enlarged. 

One short chapter is given to the influence 
of what our author calls “law and custom” 
upon scenery. His remarks on the effect 
of English laws of inheritance, as compared 
with the laws of France, in causing the 
distribution of land into farms, as also in 
producing hedgerows and winding country 
lanes, are apposite, but the treatment of 
the general subject of the influence which 
man has exercised upon landscape is very 
inadequate. Far more might have been 
said about the way in which foreign trees 
have changed the landscape, and about the 
part played in it by the now dominant 
crops. Neither is the short chapter which 
considers the causes that have led to the 
creation of towns upon certain spots as 
full or instructive as it might have been 
made. Lord Avebury is much more at 
home in natural science than he is in his- 
tory, and this whole side of the subject 
needs a treatment based on more extensive 
and thorough study. Neither do his ety- 
mologies always inspire us with confidence. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that those 
parts of Lord Avebury’s book which deal 
with the physical structure and configura- 
tion of England are carefully and intelli- 
gently done. They furnish an _ excellent 
foundation for the study of English scenery. 
But the superstructure has not been added. 
One would expect that when the physical 
causes had been explained, their connec- 
tion with the actual landscape would have 
been brought out in a way to interest the 
tourist or the artist. There might have 
been what one may call a synthetic treat- 
ment of the subject, an effort to slow how 
the causes, forces, and conditions so care- 
fully analyzed have contributed to create 
the England which the traveller sees. Some 
typical and famous pieces of scenery might 
have been taken, such as Borrowdale, for 
instance, or the valley of the Wye, or the 
coast at Torquay, or the view from Rich- 
mond Hill near London, and the elements 
which make these spots beautiful might 
have been set forth in their combined ac- 
tion. Or certain districts might have been 
taken, such as the Yorkshire dales, or the 
Surrey downs and “bottoms,” with their 
heaths and thickets and stretches of ver- 
dant pasture, or the moorlands of Somer- 
set and Devon, pierced by romantic glens; 
and each of these classes of scenery might 
have been examined in the light of the 
geological and botanical data already given. 
Or the reader might have been conducted 
upon some journey which every traveller 
may be assumed to have made, such as that 
along the line of the London and North- 








western Railway, from Liverpool to Lon- 
don. The changing aspect of the surface, 
the lines of hills traversed or seen in the 
distance, the strata which successively re- 
veal themselves in the cuttings, might have 
been referred to and explained. Any one of 
such methods would have the advantage of 
suggesting to the reader how he ought to 
observe landscape; and it is one of the 
chief uses of such a treatise as this to set 
people to use for themselves the data it 
supplies. Accordingly, the book is less in- 
teresting and less readable than it might 
have been made. The absence of labored 
pictorial passages is, indeed, no loss, yet a 
little more effort to present the character- 
istics of English landscape in a graphic 
and imaginative manner would not have 
been thrown away. 

There is a profusionof photographic views 
and illustrative diagrams, well chosen, to 
explain the text. Though we regret the 
absence of what we have called the super- 
structure, the substructure is satisfactory. 
Whoever wishes to understand the physi- 
cal geography of England as a preparation 
to the study either of the history of the 
country or of its scenic aspects will find 
the book useful. It contains a great deal 
of information which he will hardly find so 
conveniently arranged elsewhere, though he 
may be advised to refer for the geology to 
Ramsay’s well-known ‘Physical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain,’ and for the 
relations of physical geography to history 
to the recently published ‘Historical Geog- 
raphy of the British Isles’ of Mr. Mackin- 
der, both excellent books. 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH PROSODY. 


Millon’s Prosody. By Robert’ Bridges. 
(New and enlarged edition.) Henry 
Frowde. 1901. 

Classical Metres in English Verse. By Wil- 


liam Johnson Stone. Henry Frowde. 1901. 


The appearance of Mr. Bridges’s book is 
very attractive. Its convenient size, neat 
binding, excellent paper, handsome, well- 
spaced type, and tasteful margins put one 
in a good humor with its contents. Repel- 
lent, however, and even irritating, is the 
arrangement of the treatise. The first 
part, on the verse of ‘Paradise Lost,’ is in 
three chapters; two chapters go to the sec- 
ond part, on the verse of ‘Paradise Regain- 
ed’ and ‘Samson Agonistes’: there follow 
appendices, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and J. 
Appendix J is in two divisions, not closely 
related; for the former is on the rules of 
stress-rhythms, the latter on the accentual 
hexameter. In the sixty-six pages of ap- 
pendices the matter presented seems quite 
as important as that set forth in the forty- 
six pages of the first and second parts. The 
treatise would be easier and pleasanter to 
read were it divided into fifteen chapters 
numbered serially. In indexes the book is 
rather pretentious, for it has three. Yet 
when we consult them for the word ‘“‘fic- 
tion,’’ which, in his system of verse-scan- 
sion, Mr. Bridges uses peculiarly and 
scarcely intelligibly as a technical term, 
we do not find the word indexed at all, 
and it appears in the index only casually 
under other headings. 

To comprehend Mr. Bridges, it is neces- 
sary to form some idea of what he intends 
by this word “‘fiction.’’ From what appears 
on pages 18, 19, 34, 45, 50, and 76 we rather 
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infer that the meaning is somewhat as 
follows. Milton wrote many lines like P. L. 
vii., 446: 


“Of rainbows and starry eyes. The waters thus.”’ 


He intended that, in reading, each sylla- 
ble should be fully pronounced as in prose; 
but in accounting to himself for the 
of effects in his rhythm, he considered the 
final syllable of “‘starry’’ to be elided be- 
fore “‘eyes,’’ and imagined a similar elision 
for all similar cases. By this resort 
non-existent elision, applicable to any part 


variety 


to a 


of any line, he reduced the form of his line 
to that of the type-line his 
variant diverges. Mr. Bridges calls every 
case in which, according to his view, two 
unaccented syllables are to be separately 
pronounced in reading, but considered as 
one in accounting for the structure of the 
line, ‘‘a fiction.”’ 

This is anything but satisfying. 
idea appears far-fetched, while the 
sumption of seeing into Milton’s mind and 
divining what he himself nowhere stated as 
his method, seems unjustifiable. True, the 
first edition of ‘Paradise Lost’ prints many 
elisions, as “Th’ Almighty.” But 
method of printing applied incon- 
sistently that no inference can be 
drawn from it. It may represent Milton's 
intention; it may be merely a fashion of 
the time, based on a vague general 
conception. Besides, explanation, 
Mr. Bridges’s idea is a lumbering device. 
How much simpler to assume Milton grow- 
ing to feel that, in English two 
unaccented syllables may, in any part of 
the line, stand in place of one, and that 
the only limit to the use of such yariations 
is in the approval of the poet’s own ear, 
its one needed justification the acceptance 
of these rhythms by a poet’s audience. 

Waiving our objections to the author's 
expression of his method, find 
monograph the evidence of close, thorough, 
and sympathetic study of Milton’s 
in verse, of keen insight, and of the most 
sensitive and delicate feeling for the finer 


from which 


The 


as- 


this 
is so 


safe 


mis- 


as an 


verse, 


we in his 


usage 


and almost inappreciable shades of Mil- 
ton’s best effects. The lines on page 29, 
contrasted with the examples previously 


cited from Milton, demonstrate a real dis- 
tinction between the variant Mil- 
ton and apparently identical variants in 
Shakspere, and the author appears to have 
proved his point, that the difference is not 
fortuitous, but due to a conscious intention 
in Milton to limit himself 


lines in 


in such varia- 
tion far more than did Shakspere. In the 
treatment of this matter some of the ut- 
terances are noteworthy, as on page 65: 
** ‘Liquid elisions’ were adopted by Milton 
to the exclusion of others, not only be- 
cause they pleased his ear, but because he 
knew why they did so’; and on page 638: 
“And Milton wrote much more carefully 
than he has been criticised.’’ 
The “rules” set forth in the first part, 
on ‘Paradise Lost,’ and those in appendix 
J, I., are in general just and likely to 


stimulate, if hardly to guide, a student or 
an independent investigator; in particular, 
they seem scarcely rules be honored. 
Those in the first part are concerned less 
with the general structure of blank verse 
than with the minuti# of its subtler varia 
tions. Those 


to 


in 


appendix J, in so far as 
they set forth facts, are unimpeachable, 
but by no means to be subscribed to in 
respect to their interpretations of facts 
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Rule 
and very well expressed; 
likely 
by clarifying his ideas as 
himself why he 


IT. wholly 
those which 


benefit a 


good 
fol- 
reader 
exp.ains to 
them, than 
to help him as guides for the comprehen- 


in this appendix is 


low are more to 
he 
disagrees with 
sion and interpretation of verse structure. 

We cannot too much decry Mr. Bridges’s 
cenviction (Rules III VII.) that the met- 


rical units of English are identical with the 


to 


phrasing of its words considered as prose. 
Thoroughly in accord he seems with Mr. 
Stone, who calls attention to the conflict 
between foot stress and word accent ip 
Greek and Latin metres; he appears to agree 
that some such feature should be recog- 
n zed in English vers Yet he totally ig 


nores the much more in more insis- 


the 


iportan 


tent classic metres that 


requirement in 


words or phrases coincide with 
the Mr. 
right, and seems original, in the idea that, in 
of for 
English verse, the symbol for accent shouk 
the the 


symbols for quantity. This he sets forth ou 


must not 


feet. Bridges appears to be quite 


any system notation the scansion of 
} 


appeal to eyes more strongly than 


pages 77, 89, and 97. Otherwise, his system 
We 
avoid deploring the unaversal habit of writ- 
de- 
Dew notation and a 
partial total. This 
seems never necessary, and generally ill-ad- 


has nothing to recommend it cannot 


ers on versification: each must needs 


vise for his subject a 


new nomenclature, or 


vised. In what he has to say of the pauses 
in blank verse, Mr. Bridges, apparently witb 
some reason, prefers to the familiar classic 
“break,” 

His treatment 


term ‘“‘cesura”’ the word as Car- 


rying no false connotation. 


of this subject is peautifully compact and 
sensible. 

Of the observations scattered through the 
book some are well worth quoting. We 
find on page 30: 

“It is easy to see how the far-sought ef- 
fects of the greatest master in any art may 


be beyond the general taste—in rhythm this 
is specially the case; while almost every- 
body has a natural liking for the common 
fundamental rhythms, it is only after long 
familiarity with them that the ear grows 
dissatisfied, and wishes them to be broken; 
and there are very few persons indeed who 


take such a natural delight in rhythm for 
its own sake, that they can follow with 
pleasure a learned rhythm which is very 
rich in variety, and the beauty of which is 


its perpetual freedom to obey the sense anid 
diction.” 


> 


And on page 43: 


‘Poetry would be absurd which was al- 
ways mimicking the diction or the sense; but 
that is a different thing from matter and 
form being in live harmonious relation.” 


Mil- 
Bridges 


comment 
Mr. 
to have made 


Very interesting is the on 


ton’s twelve-syllable lines. 
appears, without realizing it, 
At least, we 
among Milton's 
called 
the 


italics are ours): 


not know of 
or 


attention 


a discovery. do 


one editors com- 
to the 


way. He 


any 


mentators who has 


same facts in exactly same 


says on page 39 (the 


“It is usually considered that this 
(sometimes called an Alexandrine) 
lave a break or c#sura in the middle, be- 
tween the sixth and seventh syllables. Le 
is best known in this form, and the break 
is commonly so well marked that in free 
unrhymed verse it is indistinguishable from 
a pair of six-syllable lines. The character- 
istic of Milton’s twelve-syllable line is his 
neglect of this break, and he makes a verse 
which has a 


line 
must 


strong unity in itself and no 
tendency to break up. In fact, he allows 
himself the same liberty of c#sura or break 
in this as in his ten-syllable verse; yet his 


Alexandrine is almost more coherent, ag if 








371 


tf were composed expressly to counteract its 
tendency to divide in tivo 


Then he cites, from the Nativity Ode, , 
She strikes vers 1 t igh land a 
sea 
with 
‘While birda of calm sit bre« g a tt ' 
Watt 
and 
“Swindges the sealy hor f # folded 
These lines, if read with their natural a 


cent, phrasing, and intonation, are clearly 


not Alexandrines. It might be conceivable 
that Milton wrote this kind of line uncon 
sciously as a spontaneous variant on the 
Alexandrine, having hit it off by ear and 
repeating it from unreflecting liking for it 
In the face of Mr. Bridges’s careful exam 
ination of all Milton's twelve-syllable lin: 
such a view is impossible; and, from hi 


observations quoted above, it is quite ot 


vious that these lines are not Alexandrines 
at all, nor variants on the Alexandrine, but 
accentual analogues of the Greek tragic 
iambic trimeter It would appear also 
strongly probable that Milton, who was for 
his time a deep student of classical metres, 
wrote these lines consciously and inten 
tionally. The characteristics of the classi 
tragic verse appear even more clearly in 
the line of ‘Samson Agonistes’ cited on 
part 42: 

“Or do my eyes misrepresent, can this be he 

We do not like at all Mr. Bridges’s sys 
tem of expressing his ideas on versification 
His distinction between syllable ver and 
stressed verse seems to us purely fanciful 
on the other hand, his feeling for the stru 
ture of the verse he analyzes is worthy of 
the highest praise. Take, for example, what 
he says, on pages $8, 99, of certain effect 
in Shelley's ‘‘Sensitive Plant.”” We disagre 
wholly with his interpretation of them, but 
how much we respect his adequate percep 
tion of the facts! Still more do we admire 
what he says on pages 103, 104, of Shelley 


stanzas beginning, 
Away, the muor ts dark 


of his 


laboriously 


Mayor, the recent second edition 


chapter 


in 
English verse 
but fails 


their 


on 
ink 


Mr 


these lines, to get any 


of the 


scan 


ling type of tructure 


Bridges equally miss¢ the close analogy 


of their rhythm with that of those classic 
(the 


once 


metres diiambie and pwonic) which 
would at explain their movement; and 


yet he apprehends this movement perfect 


ly. 


Mr. Stone has passed out of sound of all 
criticisms. From stricture we forbear 
Lest, however, his well-meant word $0 
beautifully printed may mislead the un 


wary, we cannot omit saying that his essay 
seems to us the negligible utterance of at 
individual as entirely wrong-headed as h 
Was transparently sincers What the Brit 
ish universities can produce in the way of 
serene disregard of those facts of classical 
criticism which German investigation, to 
the satisfaction of all scholars everywhere 
has established beyond cavil or peradven 
ture, may be viewed upon pages 142, 143 
We find there the facts concerning accent 
in ancient Greek, as long ago accepted by 
the consensus of the world's classical 
scholars, placidly brushed aside with a: 
“T regard this view to be altogeth 
er misleading, and an | affirn tt 
confidence." For whatever is good in 
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Mr. Stone’s paper we are quite ready 
to give credit to himself. Not upon 
him rests any blame for his misconcep- 
tions, but upon a strange combination of 
reverence for a local view, and conserva- 
tism towards a tradition which was in it- 
self a mere guess at its origin, with a calm 
indifference to the unimpeachable deduc- 
tions of the world’s foremost investigators 
which have thrown such a flood of light on 
the verities of classic verse structure. 





A POOR HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, as a Colony and as a State, 
One of the Original Thirteen. By Francis 
Bazley Lee. Associate Board of Editors, 
William S. Stryker, LL.D., William Nel- 
son, A.M., Garret D. W. Vroom, Ernest 
C. Richardson, Ph.D. Four volumes. II- 
lustrated. New York: The Publishing So- 
ciety of New Jersey. 1902. 


The share of the Board of Editors in the 
preparation of these volumes has probably 
been a small one. Adjutant-General Stryker, 
upon whom Princeton University conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws for his his- 
torical writings, and who was the leading 
authority in the State upon the history of 
the Revolutionary period, died late in 1900. 
The proofs of the four volumes, according 
to the preface, “have been carefully read” 
by Messrs. Vroom and Nelson, but it would 
be charitable to infer that their labors 
have been advisory, if not perfunctory, and 
upon Mr. Lee’s shoulders must be placed 
the responsibility for a work which is un- 
even, and often superficial, and which, upon 
the whole, in spite of evident enthusiasm 
and a certain capacity for historical re- 
search in limited fields, is disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. It is at its best in those 
portions which record the simple annals of 
a neighborhood; at its worst in the at- 
tempts to give philosophical treatment to 
broader aspects. é 

An example of the author’s not infrequent 
tendency to draw a sweeping conclusion 
from an unrelated premise is given on page 
187, volume i., where he says: 

“It was the rule of the Society of Friends 
to ‘marry in meeting’; that is, the union of 
a Quaker and a Presbyterian or Episco- 
palian was not only discountenanced, but 
was absolutely forbidden, to the degree of 
religious and social ostracism. Thus it was 
that a wealthy member of the Society, hav- 
ing a daughter, sought to unite her in mar- 
riage to some worthy young man of an- 
other land-owning family and join the two 
estates.” 

Here are recorded two separate state- 
ments, the first of which will be conceded 
and the second not seriously questioned, 
since it has been the habit of thrifty par- 
ents everywhere to marry their children 
as well as possible; but the last statement 
is no more to be drawn from the first than 
is the first from the last. 

Elsewhere the author asserts that the 
Quakers looked upon marriage as a civil 
contract, not as a religious institution; 
and again on page 322, volume i., he reit- 
erates his belief that the Quaker did not 
consider marriage as a divine sacrament. 
In these repeated assertions Mr. Lee con- 
tradicts the Quaker authorities themselves, 
simply because he has failed to understand 
the Quaker attitude towards what Friends 
consider the interference of a priesthood. 
In ‘Friends in the Seventeenth Century,’ by 
Dr. Charles Evans (Philadelphia, 1875), 





the true attitude of Friends upon this ques- 
tion is made plain in the following sen- 
tence (p. 262): “As Friends believed mar- 
riage was an ordinance of God, they held 
that He alone could rightly join any there- 
in, and that the intervention of a priest 
or minister was not only uncalled for, but 
added nothing to the sacredness of the 
marriage covenant.” The same authority 
also discusses marriage as a civil con- 
tract, the Friends regarding the bond from 
both points of view. George Fox declar- 
ed that “it was God who joined man and 
woman before the fall. . It is God’s 
joining that is the right and honorable 
marriage, but never any priest did marry 
any that we read of in the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelations’ (see the Journal 
of George Fox). 

On page 187, volume i., in attempting to 
point out a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the people of East Jersey and those 
of West Jersey the author says, “The most 
characteristic feature of the economic de- 
velopment of West Jersey was the estab- 
lishment of a land-owning class. Whether 
or not this was designed will probably 
never be known, but certain it is that those 
who had money or ready credit invested 
heavily, as the records show, in real es- 
tate’; and further on he speaks of land 
ownership as an indication of wealth. The 
truth is that, at the outset, land had an 
insignificant money value. The settlers and 
their descendants gradually created wealth 
from the soil, but as their wants were 
few and there was little variety of per- 
sonal property, the profits of agriculture 
were invested in additional land, which in 
turn became a source of revenue; the pro- 
cess keeping pace with the development 
of consumers in villages and towns. There 
were, of course, families in West Jersey 
whose members were superior in ability, 
in character, in substance, and in educa- 
tion to the unlettered, simple-minded 
tradesmen, small farmers, and farm hands 
about them; but Mr. Lee’s desire to set 
up a landed aristocracy in West Jersey 
outruns his facts. The teaching of the 
Friends was so largely ethical—conduct 
for seven days in the week was so impor- 
tant an element in their theological theory 
—that there was great uniformity in de- 
portment and address. Besides, few 
Friends were needy, and the Quakers stout- 


ly maintained that the individual was 
much, the station in life little. All’this 
was opposed to an aristocracy; and al- 


though the author insists more than once 
that there was in West Jersey such an 
aristocracy, similar to that of Virginia, he 
nowhere presents the facts to sustain his 
view. The chapter on “Old Homes and Old 
Names” in volume iii., where the reader 
would naturally look for such evidence, is 
a mere roster of names, mostly of honest 
country folk in whose democratic simplici- 
ty of life and bearing there was certainly 
little of the aristocrat. 

Ancther instance of the author's habit of 
over-statement is found on page 201, volume 
i., where, in writing of the redemptioners, 
he says: “Once in the hands of a new 
master, the life of the redemptioner was 
more distasteful than that of the slave.” 
The services of the redemptioner were 
sold for a limited number of years to pay 
for his passage across the ocean. In the 
beginning the transaction was a volun- 
tary one on the part of the redemptioner. 





Later, when vessels became so crowded that 
the passenger’s personal belongings, his 
chest holding his clothing, and often his 
money, were left behind at the place of em- 
barkment, the transaction became an in- 
voluntary one. It need not be pointed out 
that the situation of the slave was very 
different. Moreover, the redemptioner en- 
joyed the hope of marrying the daughter of 
the colonial who purchased his services, 
and the opportunity was so frequently im- 
proved—every community where redemp- 
tioners were found offering examples of 
such marriages—that in those early times, 
where an employer and employed, purchas- 
er and redemptioner, labored side by side, 
ate at the same table and lived the same 
life, it is apparent that there was no sharp 
social distinction between the family and 
the “‘help,’’ who so often subsequently be- 
came a member of the family by marriage. 
Mr. Lee says the redemptioner seldom 
aspired so high as to a seat in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature. As a matter of fact, well- 
known examples of redemptioners who rose 
to high station were Matthew Thornton, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 


On page 195 of the same volume, the 
author has thought it worth while to re- 
cord that sanitary plumbing, window 
screens, and bath-tubs were unknown to the 
New Jersey colonist, and declares that ‘‘in 
all cases the houses were without conven- 
iences,’’ meaning that they were without 
the conveniences of to-day. The conven- 
iences of their time and locality of course 
they had. Of minor errors may be men- 
tioned the reference to Anthony Wayne, 
page 180, volume ii., where he is called 
Col. Wayne. The time referred to is 1778. 
Wayne became a brigadier-general in the 
previous year. The inscription under the 
picture of the old inn at Haddonfield de- 
clares that ‘in this hotel the Continental 
Congress held many sessions.’”’ While the 
Legislature met in the hotel, and the Coun- 
cil of Safety was there organized, there is 
no foundation for the assertion that the 
Continental Congress ever sat there. The 
building represented on page 122, volume 
iv., was not the New Jersey building at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, as the book 
asserts. There is often marked inadequacy 
of statement. On page 285, in the same 
volume, it is declared that in Mount Holly, 
“before the opening of the civil war, two 
fire companies, an insurance company, and 
water, gas, and telegraph companies had 
been organized.”” When it is known that 
one of the existing fire companies was or- 
ganized in the eighteenth century, and that 
the water company was one of the first in 
the United States, the vagueness of the 
phrase ‘‘before the civil war’’ is better ap- 
preciated. Elsewhere, on page 299, the 
author declares that at Lawrenceville is one 
of the three leading preparatory schools in 
the United States. Where are the other 
two? 

The work has been written in a series of 
monographs, each chapter being supposedly 
complete in itself so far as the topic of 
which it treats is concerned. The method 
is not without its disadvantages. Thus, 
we are given in the first volume chapters on 
“The Beginnings of Transportation” and 
“Ordinaries, Inns, and Taverns,”’ which are 
related subjects, separated by three chap- 
ters upon other topics. The chapters on 
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“The Steamboat Monopoly” and ‘‘New Jer- 
sey’s First Railroad Charter’ are in an- 
other volume, and ‘“‘The Days of Camden 
and Amboy” in still another. Again, the 
reader is brought back to the subject of 
taverns in a chapter on “Social Conditions 
at the Close of the Century” in volume ii. 
Volume i. relates to the colony, volume ii. 
to the Revolution, and volume iii. to the 
first half of the last century, while volume 
iv. brings the narrative down to the pres- 
ent time. If the last volume had been 
omitted altogether, which, in view of its 
bare recital of commonplace facts to be 
gathered from almanacs and newspapers, 
might well have been done; and if the gen- 
eral discussion of national politics and na- 
tional questions indulged in on every occa- 
sion had been curtailed, and the thinnest 
of the chapters on State topics had been 
cut down, the work would have been far 
less bulky, and at the same time there 
would have been room for an adequate ac- 
count of the battle of Monmouth in place 
of the present meagre references to that 
contest. In connection with one phase of 
this battle the author names two gallant 
American soldiers, but fails to mention the 
real hero of the episode, Col. Nathaniel 
Ramsay of the Maryland Line, who thrust 
one British dragoon through the body with 
his sword, before being shot at close range, 
in his effort to fulfil his promise made to 
Gen. Washington that he would hold the 
position until troops could be brought up, or 
die in the attempt. Curiously enough, nei- 
ther in the list of Princeton graduates, 
among whom both brothers are to be num- 
bered, or elsewhere, is there any reference 
to Col. Ramsay’s brother, Dr. David Ram- 
say, the “Father of American History,’ 
whose account of the war for Independence, 
including the New Jersey campaigns, still 
remains, after more than a century, one of 
the best, as it is one of the most authorita- 
tive, historical narratives of the war. How- 
ever, Mr. Lee has concerned himself little 
with literature relating to the State, al- 
though Henry Armitt Brown’s address at 
Burlington, Andrew D. Mellick’s “‘Story of 
an Old Farm,” and Isaac Mickle’s ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Old Gloucester’’ were models 
of what his own work should have been. 

The many curious facts recorded in the 
first volumes, such as the manufacture of 
wampum in New Jersey as late as the year 
1860; the organization by the Dutch of a 
church at Bergen in 1660, the oldest church 
in the State; the establishment at the same 
place by the same race of people in 1664 of 
the first school in the State; the Loyalist 
record of Shrewsbury (an English settle- 
ment); the facts relating to the exercise of 
their right to vote by the women of New 
Jersey under the Constitution of 1776; even 
a number of meritorious chapters like those 
relating to slavery, currency, and coun- 
terfeiting, only serve by contrast to deep- 
en regret that a work so good in part 
should be marred by imperfections so ob- 
vious. 

Of the marginal illustrations in color 
scattered profusely through the volumes, 
many are without any special relevancy, 
and a number of nameless ones were in- 
serted, apparently merely in order that the 
page should have a picture. The engravings 
of portraits of distinguished Jerseymen are 
more dignified in character and more in 
keeping with the kind of historical work 





which these volumes aim to be, but fall 
short of being. 


Disciples of Aesculapius. By Sir Benja- 
min Ward Richardson, M.D., F-.R.S. 
With portraits and illustrations. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 827. 


The cables of thought that run through 
human history connect one era with an- 
other, although few of their strands main- 
tain prolonged continuity. Generally, the 
threads that bind one stage of social and in- 
tellectual development with the preceding 
are replaced later by others of different 
hue and texture, so that, in tracing back- 
ward a particular science, course of study, 
or doctrine, one may be surprised to find 
how completely its fundamental concept 
has been changed, and sometimes to learn 
that minds whose main distinction was 
in other realms could be claimed as orig- 
inally of the one in question. For instance, 
John Keats was a medical student, and 
had practically no other education or oc- 
cupation; not that he advanced medicine 
by his genius, but medicine seems to have 
given occasional tone and illustration to 
his thoughts. The philosopher, John Locke, 
author of the fundamental Constitution 
which the Proprietors of 1663 attempted to 
use in Carolina, and of the ‘Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding,’ was an Oxford 
bachelor of medicine, and in his earlier 
years a successful practitioner, who never 
wholly discarded professional interest. 

From the writings of the late Sir B. W. 
Richardson, himself an active-minded man, 
especially concerned with preventive med- 
icine, are here collected more than forty 
addresses commemorative of men who, in 
one way or another, contributed to or were 
connected with medical science. Not all 
of them were physicians, but all were in- 
terested in modes of right living, and near- 
ly all in the cure or the prevention of 
disease, or in discovery and public ser- 
vice bearing directly upon the prolonga- 
tion of human life. These two volumes of 
essays are intelligent and _ interesting 
studies of great men, and present in most 
instances details little known, except to 
scholars in biography. They are discrim- 
inating reports of worthies who have plac- 
ed the world in debt, although much of 
that has passed by the lapse of time into 
the outlawry of oblivion; and they make 
up a compendium convenient for reference 
and sufficiently complete for the pleasure 
and advantage of many writers and more 
readers. The papers are not arranged 
chronologically, nor by subject, and they 
run from the birth of French surgery and 
of modern anatomy to our own times. The 
acute and outspoken Willis, the learned 
and successful Sydenham, Paré courageous 
and devout, Black and Priestley, Rush and 
Wiseman, Digby and Browne, are among 
those passed in kindly but sagacious re- 
view. 

The student reviewing the last three cen- 
turies of medicine will find here illustra- 
tions of its incidental interlacings with 
many kindred lines of study, and an inter- 
esting collective exhibition of modes of 
thought, as well as of achievement in dif- 
ferent periods. For reading and for refer- 
ence this compilation is equally appro- 
priate for private collections and public 
libraries. 





The Contendings of the Apostles: The Ethi 
opic Texts, now first edited from Manu 
scripts in the British Museum, with an 
English Translation, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M.A., Litt. D., D. Lit., F.S.A. Vol 
II. The English Translation. 
Frowde. 1901. Pp. xvi, 736. 


Among the most important legacies to us 
from the gnostic sects of the early Christian 
centuries have been various apocryphal acts, 
preachings, and martyrdoms of the apostles 
These were taken over in self-defence by 
the Catholic Church, purged mostly of their 
heretical doctrines and allusions, and have 
reached us in this modified form. Apart from 
their value for the history of the popular 
ideas and beliefs of the early Church, they 
are of high interest for sociology and folk- 
lore. One group of these apostolic legends, 
known as the “Contendings of the Apostles,”’ 
appears, according to the researches of Guidi. 
to have assumed form under the Patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria. The earliest traces are 
in Sahidic Coptic, but in that language only 
fragments so far have been found. From 
Coptic, as the language of the people 
changed, it was rendered into Arabic, and 
of the collection in that form we possess 
several manuscripts. This translation must 
have been madeinthe second half of the thir- 
teenth century, and marks a new period {n 
the history of these stories, coinciding, ap- 
parently, with a literary and religious re- 
vival in the Alexandrian patriarchate itself. 
From Arabic a translation was finally made 
into Ethiopic, but not earlier than the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Thus, at 
last, these half-wearisome, half-weird tales 
reached the Abyssinian Church. No other 
church has given them so free an entrance 
among its sacred books; elsewhere, they 
have ranked as religious novels, a cross be- 
tween ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘The Prince of 
the House of David’—the one on the gnostic, 
the other on the Catholic side; there, they 
have lacked little of full canonicity. Per- 
haps, then, it was fitting that this, their 
most complete attiring in a European garb, 
should be by passage from the language which 
had proved most hospitable to them. From 
every other point of view an edition and 
translation of the Arabic version, in the 
lack of complete Coptic manuscripts, would 
have been more desirable. The Ethiopic is 
only another remove from the lost original, 
and adds little or no interest of its own. 

Dr. Budge in this volume makes no refer- 
ence to the industrious 8. C. Malan, who an- 
ticipated him in the greater part of his 
work with a translation published in 1871. 
Without doubt, however, his own is more 
literal and elaborate, and has been made 
from fuller manuscripts. The version in it- 
self certainly suggests conscience and care 
The unwieldy sumptuousness of the form is 
due to the munificence of the late Marquess 
of Bute. A fuller introduction and com- 
mentary would have raised higher gratitude 
in us than the present heavy paper and more 
than ample margins. As it is, the student 
must take refuge with Lipsius and Guldi. 


Henry 


Church Building: A Study of the Principles 
of Architecture in their Relation to the 
Church. By Ralph Adams Cram. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 

The greater part of this volume first 
reached the public in a series of articles in 
the columns of the Churchman. They were 
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of real value, and it is proper that they 
should assume the more permanent form of 
a book. That ecclesiastical architecture 
in America is on a lower plane than secu- 
lar is a proposition not likely to meet de- 
nial, and any book which helps great num- 
bers of people to see this and to wish for 
better things, is to be warmly welcomed. 
Mr. Cram’s criticism is not merely destruc- 
tive. He is not content with pointing out 
the defects of our average church and the 
tastelessness of its fittings. He tells us 
how things should be done. He gives us 
plans and pictures showing how they have 
been, and may again be, properly done. 

He covers a wide field, starting with the 
village chapel and ending with the cathe- 
dral. On the first page he strikes the 
keynote of his treatise. ‘Let us remem- 
ber this: when we build here in America 
we are building for now, we are manifesting 
the living Church.” “It is the present that 
demands us—the immutable Church exist- 
ing in times of the utmost mutability. We 
must express the Church that is one 
through all ages; but also we must ex- 
press the endless changes of human life, the 
variation of environment. This is church 
architecture.”’ He plunges at once into 
the question .of how most wisely to spend 
the small sum usually at the command of a 
rural population, and shows so clearly what 
to avoid and what to strive for, that the 
wonder is that the right thing, seeming 
so simple, is not oftener done. The prob- 
lem, as he puts it, is “‘to build a shelter 
for the altar and congregation, together 
with such adjuncts as are necessary, for the 
smallest cost consistent with honesty, du- 
rability, dignity, and reverence.” Then 
follows the analysis of plan, its length and 
width, its way of seating the people, its 
provision for service; next, the materials 
and the ways of working them, and then 
the outcome of all this in the expression of 
the building. The summation comes at 
the end of the chapter: ‘Build in stone 
or brick; plan with rigid simplicity; de- 
sigu both exterior and interior with re- 
serve, formality, and self-control; have 
the mass simple, the composition equally 
s0; imitate no form or detail of larger 
structures, but work for the dignity and 
reverence that are theirs.” 

Mr. Cram's English is nothing if not 
vigorous, his opinions nothing if not posi- 
tive. Could every member of every church- 
building committee be made to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest this book, great 
would be the gain for decent, honest, 
straightforward architecture. 


The Development of Cabinet Government in 
England. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt., Mac- 
millan Co. 1902. 

It is not an easy task to write of cab- 
inet government, with Bagehot’s brilliant 
essays Illuminating the subject so clearly 
as they do. Yet it is one of the defects 
of such genius as his that it is dazzling; 
our eyes do not penetrate the nooks and 
corners left in shadow. This book is adapt- 
ed to remedy these defects. It does not 
offer a philosophical explanation of the ne- 
cessity of a cabinet, or of something ho- 
mologous, in all governments; perhaps it 
would be more effective had more been 
attempted in that direction. What it does 
is to show how the cabinet came into ex- 
istence, and how its powers came to in- 





crease. To attain this result, the author 
appears to have carefully examined the 
records, of all descriptions, which throw 
light on the subject. 

Few monarchs have had the ability to 
conceive and carry out a policy. Every 
human being, indeed, whether king or sub- 
ject, must act through agents in any con- 
siderable enterprise. A strong king may 
rule his ministers; a weak one will be 
ruled by them. In England the Tudor sov- 
ereigns were capable enough to rule with- 
out depending on Parliament. The Stu- 
arts were incapable rulers, and their min- 
isters exasperated the country so that Par- 
liament became powerful. The folly of 
James II. was so extreme as to destroy the 
monarchy and make Parliament supreme. 
When the Stuarts were driven out, loyalty 
went with them. Some figure-head was of 
course necessary; the name of monarchy 
had to be preserved. But it was ridicu- 
lous to expect loyalty to the first Georges. 
The Whig aristocracy had to maintain them, 
and did so by making Parliament the gov- 
erning body. But loyalty is a sentiment, 
and is no more to be made to order than 
religious feeling, and it was a century be- 
fore the Tories really accepted the Hano- 
verian line as ruling de jure. 

Long before this century was completed, 
Parliament had grasped the reins of power 
too firmly to be disturbed. It had the whole 
of the reigns of George I. and George II. 
in which to develop its system of govern- 
ment. The great Whig houses chose the 
members of Parliament, and gradually 
those members turned the direction of af- 
fairs over to a committee. That committee, 
for deferential reasons, was represented as 
a council of the King, and George III. was 
able to control it at times. But neither he 
nor any later sovereign has been supported 
by the sentiment of loyalty to any such 
extent as to make it practicable to over- 
throw Parliament. The details of the pro- 
cess that we have outlined are well work- 
ed out in this book, which deserves to be 
classed among histories of substantial 
merit. 





Essais sur le Mouvement Ouvrier en France. 
Par Daniel Halévy. Paris: Georges Bel- 
lais. 1901. Pp. 300. 

But for the new edition of Mr. Rae’s 
‘Contemporary Socialism’ these essays 
would have an almost unique value ds a 
review of the recent progress of the labor 
movement in France. As it is, while Mr. 
Rae’s chapters treat the subject in a more 
familiar way, M. Halévy’s book is by far 
the most comprehensive discussion of it 
that has fallen under our eye, without be- 
ing a plea for any party. One of the three 
essays is primarily historical, and traces 
the growth of French trades-unionism. 
The second deals with some social-economic 
aspects of the labor movement, such as co- 
operation and university extension; the 
third with the political activity of the 
unions. While M. Halévy is in sympathy 
with the general principles of French 
trades-unionism, he fully concedes the 
bad results of it. The unions have had a 
hard fight to gain their footing, and recog- 
nition of them has come later than in 
England; but they seem to be rather more 
disposed to abuse their new privileges than 
are the English unions. For one thing, 
strikes are multiplying with alarming 





rapidity. Between 1870 and 1880, only 30,000 
workmen were affected by strikes; but, from 
1890 to 1895, 92,000 were out, and tne total 
days of idleness were more than three 
times as numerous as from 1870 to 1880. 
From 1895-1899 a still further increase in 
time thus lost is observable, and statis- 
tics for 1900 show an aggregate of 216,530 
strikers, with not less than 4,000,000 days 
of idleness. Strikes, too, are becoming 
more dangerous, since they are both more 
violent and more inclusive than they were 
formerly. From this state of things arises 
a desire to find a remedy for the strike. 
Some profess to find such a cure in con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and hence the 
discussion of certain plans patterned after 
the New Zealand system, none of whicz, 
however, have been seriously considered. 
On the whole, M. Halévy thinks trades- 
unionism, despite its bad features and its 
many sins, a needed support to workers 
whose welfare is endangered by the com- 
binations of capital, and at the same time 
an aid to the state in its unequal contest 
against plutocracy. . 

Cooperation has made considerable prog- 
ress, and the movement for popular educa- 
tion and improvement is still in the flush of 
first enthusiasm. French workmen are do- 
ing a good deal in the way of supporting 
one another, and are seeking greater adapta- 
bility to industrial change through scien- 
tific knowledge. The educational movement 
does not, however, neglect the humanities 
wholly; and though the English notion of 
culture is not readily grasped, a substitute 
for it is being developed even where it did 
not formerly exist at all. These hopeful 
symptoms of better social organization 
make it all the more unfortunate that un- 
wise political action should have been at- 
tempted, and that the trades unions should 
have linked themselves with the Socialist 
cause. There is really no necessary con- 
nection between Socialism and the labor 
movement. Just how they have become as- 
sociated in France, M. Halévy makes very 
plain—but this part of his story is by far 
the most familiar to English and American 
readers. Socialism, in his opinion, has not 
engendered class contests, but has changed 
their character for the better by making 
them more reflective and self-conscious. In 
this fact he sees the hope of the future— 
a society transformed not by warfare, as 
heretofore, but by economic changes direct- 
ed toward a common object, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

The weakest feature of M. Halévy’s book 
is his failure to view the labor movement 
in its relation to capitalism. It is not only 
a social development, but is conditioned 
by its econgmic bearings as well. But this 
shortcoming is too common a vice with so- 
cial theorists to be laid too heavily upon 
a single scapegoat. 
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533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 80 Third St., Portland. 203 

Mich. Bivd., Ch cago. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 

Hyde Blk., Spokane 420 Parrott Bldg. > San Francisco, 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

$1 .— ¥ 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers In 
obtaining positions. Rents and selis School Property. 
Harvan P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


 CAERMER HORN Teachers’ Agency. 
* Teachers—Schools—T utors -Governess— Property 
Ze ae sateaaa Joun C. Rock wecv. Mgr., 3 E. 14to &t, 








| Lair, Maurice. L/Impéstalione allemand. Paris: | Oimsteaa, D. H. Reforms in Land Transfer. Burr 


*rinting House. 


Todd, C. B. The True Aaron Burr. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. &O cents. 

Van Bergen, R. The Story of China. American 
Book Co. 60 cents. 


Warner, C. D Fashions in Literature, 
Literary and =e Essays and Addresses 
Mead & Co. $1.2 

Waters, W. EF Petro nins Cena Trimalchionis 
ton: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


and Other 
Dodd, 


Bos 


Maine Coast. 


FOR SALE—On Penobscot Bay. A beautiful tract 
of 400 acres, with nearly four miles of shore 
front. The property comprises a number of bold 
headlands, fine rocka, coves, and beaches; is 
much diversified in its surface with woodland 
and open flelds, and commands everywhere most 
exquisite views of bay, islands, mountains, ani 
ocean. Thereisa steamboat landing near the 
tract, giving daily connection with trains and 
boats to and from Boston. The property is on the 
main land, within five miles of Islesboro and 
Castine. It has several farm-houses, a pond, and 
trout brook. It will be sold at alow price per acre 
to settle a joint account, and offers an exceptional 
opportunity for a gentleman wishing an inde 
pendent estate, or for subdivision. Address, 

J. MURRAY HOWE, Trustee, 
28 State Street, Boston, Masa, 


Islesboro, Maine. 


FOR SALK.—A nice farmhouse of 8 rooms in perfect 
repair and order. Splendid situation, facing the Cam- 
den Mountains; 4 acres of land, barn and carriage 
house, nice orchard, and well. Shore privilege and 
boat landing in front of house. Fine chance to en- 
large into a summer cottage at small expense. Price 
$2,350, if bought before May 15. Part mortgage if 
desired. Address L. N. GILKEY, Executor, 

Islesboro, Maine. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


By Francis Pierrepont Barnarp, M.A..F S.A 
Cloth, 8vo (with ninety-seven Plates.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2 Ww. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. ( ane te set, 

23 vols., half morocco.... . Perey, | 
CHAP BOOK. Complete set. 9v as. buck 

FRR. wccccccccccsscesccecessosse . 1200 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. Boorn 

2 vols., large paper........ 10.00 


For sale by H. WILLIAMS, 1145 sth ave., New York. 


ASK FOR 


CROWELL'S POETS 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Capt. A. T. Manan’s latest book, supplementing his 
“ Life of Nelson.” Svo, $2.50 net. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Besten. 


SUP- 


nestions an 


qn Y BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, 


plied to out-of-town residents 


swered. Orders oromaty filled. Liberal discounts. 
1. BaYLizs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City 


RB’ CK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 
of Tuz Nation bought and sold. A catalogue of 
second hand books upon application. A. 8. CLarK, 174 
Fultos Street, Lead ork 

Send for 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | Sen“. ‘5 ete. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine “treeta, St. Loutsa. Mo 


Cata 


VOR SALE. sos Wai ervley Novels. 45 Vols. 
Edition de Grand Luxe, Estes & Lauriat 1802.4 
No. 21, 1n prime condition. Address L., this office 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Laughlin’s Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy. Revised Edi- 
vacates $1.20 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of 
Chicago. 

A simple statement of the elementary 
principles of political economy, designed 
especially for high schools and _ suitable 
for either a short or a long course. The 
important questions of the day are dis- 
cussed fairly andimpartially. The book 
is thoroughly revised, and as regards 
theory and practical data it is entirely in 
accord with the times. 


Martin’s Civil Government of 
the United States. e- 
vised Edition......... $0.90 


By GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Boston. 


In its revised form this book is en- 
tirely up to date, and includes all those 
changes which have recently taken place 
in our Government. It is suitable for 
either high schools or upper grammar 
grades, and it is particularly distinctive 
because of its historical method of treat- 
ment, its discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of government, and the great 
prominence given to local government. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco 














ul 


Carpets, 
Upholstery. 


COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs. 


Indian Grass and Cotton Rugs. 
Brussels, Wilton and Velvet Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains. 


Muslin Curtains, Light Draperies. 
Chair Pillows and Cushions. 
Stripe Linen and Cotton Damask for Slip Covers. 
Beds and Bedding, Housekeeping Linens. 


Shades and Awnings. 


Furnishings for Hotels and Yachts, 
Katiinates on application. 


Proadovray c A’ 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 





European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Provipence 


Streets; but one block’ from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the Inatitute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all theatres. shops, and the business section. 
Restaurant A la Carte, Dining-Room, Table 


d’Hote, Cafe and Billiard-Room for Gentlemen, 














Financial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now is the time to purchase Minne- 
apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income-bearing 
properties, come of which we will sell for less thas 

value. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford, How& Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSVRANCE. 


Trust Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIC 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Anexperience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment, An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money fora large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


We bey and sell bills of exchan 
make Cable transfers of money on 
Australia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 
a Credits available in all parts of 
wor 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











e and 


LETTERS urope, 
OP 


CREDIT. 








Travel. 
To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to — and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial Hew Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows 
CoMMONWEALTH April 28; MERION (new) rome 80, 
and Wednesdays thereafter. Further information of 

RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
Boston—Liverpool—London 


First Cabin, $65 upwerds, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer ‘* Devonian,”’ to Laerpont May 
21; ‘** Devonian,”’ to Liver 01 June 25; “ Caledo- 
nian,” to London May 17; “Tberian,” to London 
May 30; “Caledonian,” to London June 21. 

FP. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 ‘State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE ""siis'gascren 


Private party of 12 voreay leaves New York uly 5. 
Few vacancies open. ply to Conductor, Prof. C. de 
BLUMENTHAL, Northw. ormal School, Alva, Okla 


EUROP Small party of iadies sailing 


June. Three months: England 

Coronation in London), France a - Germany, 

taly Holland, Belgium, Twelfth h party ddress 
88 BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Ats., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

















Registered Trade Mard, 


Special Values 


Towels and 
Bed Linens. 


All high grade, thoroughly re- 

liable goods. 

Hemmed Turkish Bath Towels, 
25c., 35c. and 50c. 

Hemmed Linen Crash Bath Towels 
15c., 20c. and 25c. 

Hemmed Huckaback Towels, $1.50, 
2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 a doz. 


Hemstitched Huckaback Towels, 
extra large size and extra good quality 
for everyday use, at $3.00, 4.50 and 
6.00 a doz. 


Hemstitched Linen Pillow Cases, 
22x36 inches, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 and 
2,00 a pair. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets, single- 
bed size, $4.50, 5.00 and 6.00 a pair; 
double-bed size, $5,00, 6.00 and 7.50 
a pair. 

Also some special values in Table 
Cloths and Napkins. 


Maiti orders have prompt attention. 
«The Linen Store.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 




















ecens When comes ane. ask for 
LIBERAL een... ye. need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address [ir, Grant. 


uotations. An as 


Before buying books write for \. 
slips of books at 


sortment of catalogues and specia 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


PF. E. — Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORE. 
(Mention this itieetebiniin and receive a discount.) 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F, W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York 
Importers of Forel Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris eget auchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and me ett soon as issued. 











REmine TON 


writer 
3227 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





